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The work allotted to me covers a problem which ap- 
pears large, and its solution seems to promise more 
than we shall actually be able to realize. | 

The spectroscope is, in the minds of many, a some- | 
what marvelous instrument, which is thought to reveal | 
to us not only hidden secrets but also to afford direct | 
proof of the infinite divisibility of matter. 

Revelations to unaided senses of extremely minute | 
portions of matter, such as the odor of fragrant flowers | 
perceived at a great distance, or the pere-ption by the | 
senses of infinitely minute quantities of metals, seem | 
less marvelous than when revealed to us through the | 
medinm of some instrument, as the spectroscope, or | 
the transmission of words to a great distance by the 
telephone. We are apt to underestimate the percep. | 
tive faculties of our unaided senses, and to overestimate | 
the revealing powers of physical contrivances. In. 
order to arrive at a clearer understanding of what we | 
may actually expect from the spectroscop», a brie 
sketch of its inception and progress is in place, and for, 
this there is no better authority than Mr. Henry E. Ros- 
coe's “ Lectures on Spectrum Analysis ” 

The first-principle to be understood in this connec- 
tion is that when light is allowe! to fall through a 

rism against a screen, it will be perceived to have. 
n separated into its component parts, and will ap- 
pear split up into a band exhibiting the colors of the 
rainbow. ‘this isthe solar spectrum. None of the 
different colors allow of further splitting up into other 
colors, and each differs from the other in wave length 
and int-nsity of vibration. 

Besides the visible rays of light, there are invisible 
7 playing a most important part in the nature of 
solar light The red rays produce the most heat; the | 
yellow rays yicld the most luminvus rays to the eye, 
while the blue and violet possess the greatest chemi- 
cal action (photography). ‘the dark heating rays are 
invisible, but demonstrable by Tyndall's experiment 
with the ray filter, a solution of iodine in disulphide 
of carbon, by which all the luminous rays can be filter- 
ed out, and only the invisible heating rays are trans 
mitted, which is proved by the ignition of paper, heat- 
ing of platinum, etc. Tne so!ar spectrum is not a grad. 
ual transition of one kind of light into another, but in- 
terspersed between the shades, and in them are certain 
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dark lines to be regarded as shadows, or spaces where 
certain luminous rays are absent (L. C. Wollaston, 
Phil. Trans , 1802, p. 32). They are only attainable 
z allowing the light to pass through a narrow slit. 

hey are always the same in any kind of sunlight, di- 
rect or indirect, and their invariable position is known 
and carefully mapped out, because by knowing exact- 
ly the position of these dark lines in the solar spectrum 
we can ascertain that iron, sodium, and other well 
known substances exist in the solar atmosphere. This 
was discovered by Wollaston. They were first mapeet 
out by Traunhofer to the number of five hundred and 
seventy-six in the year 1814, and are called after him. 

Every chemical element in a state of gas, when heat- 
ed, gives off a peculiar light, so that the spectrum of 
every element in a state of lowing gas is totally dif- 
ferent from that of any solid body, inasmuch as, in- 
stead of a continuous spectrum, it presents a discontin- 
uous one containing light bands or !ines, indicative of 
the presence of the particular elementary gas in ques- 
tien. Various bodies burned in a flame, ¢. g., lithium, 
soda, or potash, color the flame yellow and violet; salts 
of strontium color the flame crimson; barium, green, 
etc.; and each chemical substance can be detected by 
its peculiar light when burned in any luminous flame 
like that of Bunsen’s burner. 

Every chemical element has the property of emitting 
its peculiar light if its vapor can be heated so as to be- 
come luminous. 

Most of the alkaline earths can readilv be detected 
by merely burning them in a sufficiently hot flame. 
But the spectroscope is the instrument by which ve 
minute quantities of each substance can detected. 
This instrument consists of a prism placed on a disc or 
platform; a telescope is fixed on one side of the disc, 
and is directed toward a surface of the prism. On the 
opposite side of the disc is placed a tube having a lens 
in the end direc’ed toward the prism, and a narrow 
vertical slit in the other end directed toward the flame. 
This form of spectroscope with simple lens will answer 
all purposes of detecting the minutest particle of any 
substance. More complicated instruments, showing 
two spectra from two flames, are in use; also spectro 
scopes with many prisms, which have the effect of not 
only showing colored bands in the spectra of various 
substances, but which, by repeated refraction, split the 
simple colored bands into masses of bright lines, each 

one as fine as the most gauz, spider's web. 

As each metul, salt, etc., produces bands of peculiar 
color, the same place in the spectrum, 
maps have been prepared of the spectra of various sub- 
stances, showing the exact position, breadth, and in- 
tensity of the bright lines, enabling observers to iden- 
tify the presence of known metals. The advantages 
of this method of analysis consist in its delicacy, which 
greatly exceeds the most delicate tests of chemistry. 
The manner of using the instrument is to place a drop 
of « solution to be tested upon a small loop of platinum 
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wire, and to burn it in a Bunsen burner in front of the 
slit of the tube while the observer looks through the 
telescope at the prism in a dark chamber. If metals 
are to be observed which are not volatilized in an or- 
dinary flame, they are made incandescent by means of 
the electric spark, a method more difficult of applica- 
tion than the former, both on account of the additional 
apparatus, as well as owing to the rapid action of the 
spark. 
Instances of the delicacy of rum analysis,—The 
most sensitive reaction is that for sodium, the minutest 
particles of which, unless previously guarded against, 
disturb all other tests. Sodium is not only everywhere 
present, but soon returns if removed by heat, so that 
a thin platinum wire, if not used for a few minutes, 
will at once show the yellow sodium lines again, which 
must be removed when trying another substance on 


the same wire. gzas'sa5 part of a milligramme, or 
: partof a grain can be easily detected. It 


isa ways present in the air, and all bodies exposed to 


the air show, when heated, the yellow soda line. 

Lithium, part of milligramme, or 

sab.on0 part of a grain can be easily detected by 
his lines. It was formerly known to exist in only 
four minerals, It isnow found by spectrum analysis 
to be one of the most widely distributed elements. It 
exists in all rocks, in the ashes of most plants, in milk, 
human blood, and muscular tissues. Strontium is 
easily detected by red and blue bands, when only 
of a milligramme, or Of grain 
is present. Calcium, ;as%as of a milligramme, or 

sa 0.000 Of a grain of lime can be easily detected 

esium and Rubideum were detected in the propor- 
tion of two hundred grains in forty tons of mineral 
water. 

Thallium and Indium were discovered in a similar 
way. To illustrate the delicacy of the spectrum reac- 
tion, I transcribe the following: i 

“ The following experiment shows that the chemist 
possesses no reaction which in the slightest degree 
will bear comparison as segards delicacy with spec- 
trum-analytical determination of sodium. In a far 
corner of our experiment room, the capacity of which 
was about sixty cubic centimeters, we burnt a mix- 
ture of three milligrammes of chloride cf sodium 
with milk-sugar, while the non luminous colorless 
flames of the lamp were observed through the slit of 
the telescope. Within a few minutes the flame, which 
— became pale yellow, gave a distinct sodium 

ine, which, after lasting ten minutes, gradually dis- 
appeared. 

“From the weight of sodium burned, and the capac- 
ity of the room, it is easy to calculate that in one 
part by weight of air there is suspended less than 
3v.s¢0,500 Of a part of soda smoke, as the reaction 

observed with all possible comfort in one sec- 
ond; and as in this time the quantity of air which is 
heated to ignition by the flame is found, from the rate 
of issue, and from the composition of the gasses of the 
flame, to be only about 50 cub. cent, or 0,0647 grm. 
of air, containing less than s3,5¢5,007 Of sodium 
salt, it follows that the eye is able to detect with 
the greatst case quantities of sodium salt less than 
oob.o00 Of a milligramme in weight.” (L. c. from 
Kirehinwtt and Bunsen’s First Memoir on Analysis 
by Specirum Observ. Phil. Mag, vol. XX, 1860.) 

The application to homeopathic pharmacy of the 
above observations is a very easy matter, and it ap- 
pears ut a glance that the quantities of matter obser- 
vable by spectrum analysis, permitting the ocular 
perception of 7,5a¢,a77 part of a grain of lithium, or 
VUDITsTs part of a grain of sodium, does not exceed 
the fourth centesimal or seventh decimal dilution. 
But it must not be supposed that because we fail to 


see the presence of matter any further, that it is not 
present in many subsequent dilutions, nor that modern 
science does not allow us to calculate the limit to 
which soluble matter may be carried by progressive 
dilution. As I have shown in my last report to the 
Institute (Transactions 1879), modern molecular science 
demonstrates that in accordance with the average 
size of molecules their number is calculable in a given 
quantity of water, or some other fluid, and such calcu- 
lation is derived from the fact that a volume of sub- 
stance, when reduced to a liquid form, is not much 
greater than the combined volume of its molecules. 
According to this calculation the eleventh centesimal, 
or twenty-second decimal dilution, would be the limit 
to which matter can possibly be carried. Hence 
spectrum analysis is aes to demonstrate the 
extent of molecular divisibility to the senses. 

In order to test the matter personally, I undertook 
the spectroscopic analysis of sveral substances, where- 
in I was assisted by Mr. Fletcher, lecturer on chemis- 
try at the Boston University School of Medicine, at 
the Institute of Technology, where the use of instru- 
ments was most kindly placed at our disposal. I pre- 
pared decimal dilutions of Chloride of sodium and Sul- 
phate of lithium, as the two most available substances for 
analysis. Each of these substances was diluted in dis- 
tilled water in proportion of ten grains to one hundred 
drops of water, and carried up on this scale to the 
eighth decimal. The spectroscope was placed in a 
dark room; before its slit there was a Bunsen’s burner, 
reinforced by atmospheric pressure to give a.very in- 
tense flame. 

Very thin platinum wires, melted into glass handles 
at one end, were bent into a little loop at the other 
end just large enough to hold the fraction of a drop of 
the solution. Having burnt off all the sodium depos- 
ited by the atmosphere on the wire, it was then dipped 
into the eighth decimal dilution of salt and held in the 
flame. ‘This zave no spectrum with the characteristic 
yellow lines of sodium. These lines were faintly ob- 
served in a fraction of a drop of the seventh decimal, 
and very distinctly in dilutions below the seventh 
decimal. 

Lithium sulphate was subjected to the same process 
but showed no characteristic red lines above the third 
at these experiments, although a repetition, which I 
had no time to make, would undoubtedly have shown 
the presence of lithium further, and I do not regard 
the last test as very conclusive. 

But, taking into consideration the more successful 
sodium test, we find that the seventh decimal dilution 
contains the 553,555 Part ofa grain. Each drop of 
the seventh decimal would contain ——;\;, of a 
grain; and when we consider that a minute fraction 
of a drop, perhaps only the tenth part, was burned in 
the flame. we must conclude that the test is one ex- 
ceeding in fineness the one recorded by Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff, who say that ~~ is easily detected, 
while our fraction of about ‘an ‘hundred millonth in 
the seventh decimal was not so easily seen, allowing a 
brief flash of yellow bands to become visible more 
nearly within the limits of the statement of those ub- 
servers. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE BRAIN.—Experiments have 
proven (Le Prog. Med.) that the temperature of the 
deeper layers of the brain is always higher than at, or 
near, the surface. The latter is raised, if we envelope 
the head of the animal in cotton, but it never reaches 
the temperature of the former. If the sympathetic is 
cut in the neck, we will see the same }-henomena; @ 
rise of temperature in the superficial surfaces, but not 
even under these circumstances reaching the height of 
the deeper temperature, although the neck may be 
enveloped in the cotton. 
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PROOFS OF MEDIOINAL POWER AND EFFIOAOY 
IN THE 30TH POTENOIES, AS FURNISHED 
BY OLINIOAL EXPERIENOE.* 


By Priv. A. C. CowPERTHWAITE, OF THE STATE 
University oF Iowa. 


Many centuries ago it was decreed that “man 
should not live by bread alone;” or, in other words, 
that life is not altogether made up of those things 
-which constitute the material, but that it must draw 
for munch of its pabulum from the fountains of the un- 
known. So all the relations of life involve both the 
known and the unknown quantities. Without the 
incentive of the unknown, man would amount to 
nothing. So is the physician who believes only that 
which the sense of touch or sight reveals to him, That 
which is unknowable to-day may not be unknowable 
to morrow, and the drug potency yielding us medici- 
nal molecules to day may, in the hands of the future 
scientist, become rich in the finely divided elements 
of the original substance. 

Hahnemann successfully sought to establish some 

lan by which to systematically reduce the size of the 
dose. When he was far departed from the original 
substance he did not point the microscope to each 
successive potencv in order to assure himself of actual 
drug presence. Equallv conclusive proof to him was 
the action of the medicine on the diseased organism. 
When, as he ascended the scale of potencies, he saw 
precisely the same effects, save the medicinal aggrava- 
tion. he wisely concluded that such action could only 
result from the drug administered. The patient toss- 
ing about witn a burning fever on receiving Acon. 30 
would break out in a profuse perspiration, and the 
fever would abate. This occurring time and time 
again was conclusive evidence to Hahnemann. This 
experience has been reneated many thousand times 
by his followers, not only with Aconite as mentioned, 
but with many other remedies. Should not, then, 
the point in question be clearly acknowledged, and 
the subject no longer remain an open question? 

The curative action of a drug when properly se- 
lected is not in direct ratio with the quantity em- 
ployed. This is admitted by all, and, when once 
acknowledged, where shall the line be drawn, and 
who shall say at what point in drug potentization 
medicinal efficacy is lost? 

Dilution and trituration develop curative power in 
inert substances. Who is to say what marks the limit 
of this development? Experience alone can decide. 
If it is below the 30th. then the accumulated experi. 
ence of Hahnemann, of Beeninghausen. of Hering, and 
others only fill a blank page in our literature. Statis 
tics go far toward proving the medicinal efficacy of 
the 30th potency. 

Reference was then made to the well-known experi- 
ments of Drs. Wurmb and Caspar in the hospital at 
Vienna These were most carefully conducted, and 
lasted over a period of ten years, which was divided 
into three sections. During the first three years only 
the 30th potencv was used; during the s cond three 

ears the 6th, and during the next four yers the 15th. 

e average length of each stage of the disease, and 
the average duration of each case, was most plainly in 
favor of the 30th potencies. He continues: “ From 
these valuable figures we not only learn positively 
that there is medicinal power in the 30th potency, but 
we may safely conclude that 30t potencies. at 
least in pneumonia, are to be preferred to the lower 
potencies.” 

We should also take into account the success of those 
individual practitioners who have relied mostly upon 
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the 30th or higher potencies. Some of these have 
won world-wide reputations. 

Mention was then made of the fact that when 
homeopathy was introduced into this country fifty 
years ago, the early pioneers had only the 30th poten- 
cies, and could not get any others. Their successes 
laid the foundation for homwopathy in America. Had 
their experiments proved a failure homeopathy would 
to-day have been a thing of the past. How ungrateful, 
then, and foolish, for some physicians to assail their 
own birthright, and to attempt to tear down the foun- 
dation upon which they themselves are builded, and 
to which they owe their existence. 

Some claim that clinical proofs are not valid. They 
may become worthless when not properly elicited by 
observers of integrity and capacity. Of such we do- 
not speak. When clinical proofs are the result of a 
single homeeopathic remedy, prescribed in precise 
accordance with the law of cure, and untrammeled 
deleterious or antidotal influences, in cases: 
where the diagnosis is established beyond a question, 
then do they become of equal rank and importance 
with those proofs which assure us of the validity of 
any natural law. Not only is there therapeutic power 
in the 30th po:encies, but also pathogenetic power, as 
hundreds of authentic proving~ with the 80th potency 
testify. Note the proving of Rhus tox. 80 by Dr. Jos- 
lin. He himself says: “ The effects apparently pro- 
duced by the 30th j.otency agreed in character and 
location very closely with those caused in many by 
the contact of the legs and feet with the leaves of the 
living vine.” Such symptoms were not the result of 
imagination. Scores present have removed similar 
sym;.toms with Rhus 30. 

A few model cures with 30th potencies were then 
reported from the Doctor’s own practice, and from the- 
experience of others, ail of them cases in which the 
— was plainly attributable to the action of the med- 
cine. 

But these are only a few cises out of thousands. 
that might be offered. In connection with other argu-: 
ments we have offered to show the “ medicinal presence 
and efficacy in the 30th potency as furnished by clini- 
cal experience.” Why need we go further? These 
are incontrovertible facts, and surely, if they do not. 
convince, you ‘‘would not be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.” ; 


by any 


“OUR SOHOOL.” 
By J. P. Dake, M.D. 


The Times editorial, July issue, on the “ American 
Institute,” calls upon me to rise and explain. Presi-. 
dent*Wilson, in his inaugural address, did complain of 
the restriction put upon him in the selection of his. 
subject by one of the by-laws of the Institute, which 
requires the pre-idential oration to treat of “The 
Progress of Homeopathy During the Past Year,” 
and among his recommendations was one for the 
repeal of the restrictive by-law, so as to leave the ora- 
tor free to speak upon any topic he might wish to 
bring forward. As chairman of the committee to. 
which was referred ihe President's address, I must say 
that the exact language of the by-law esca our 
notice, otherwise our report would have sustained the 
recommendation for its modification or repeal. The 
term ‘‘Homeopathy” should be expunged, and 
“ Medicine ” substituted in its place. 

The American Institute of Homeopathy has quite- 
a number of bureaus, some of which have nothing to 
do with homeopathy; such, for exxmple. »s the 
Bureau of “ Anatomy and Physiology,” of ‘‘ General, 
Sanitary Science, Climatology, and Hygiene,” of 
“ Microscopy and Histology.” 

In the recommendation in favor of in- 
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creased latitude for the presidential address, we over- 
looked the word “ a supposing the term 
medicine or medical science to in its place. Since 
reading the Times’ editorial I have examined the lan- 
guage of the by-law in question, and shall be ready at 
our next meeting to advocate its change. As it stands, 
a strict construction must forbid the discussion of any 
subject, any advances in the domain of anatomy, phys- 
i , sanitary science, climatology, hygi i 
, histology, by the President in h 
ress, 

Whatever view may have been entertained by the 
handful of practitioners who met in the city of New 
York April 10, 1844, for the organization of a National 
Society, it is apparent that the Institute, then shaped 
and put in motion, has extended its scope, taking in 
more and more of the fields of medical science as it 
has — in years. At first, and for years, it had but 
one bureau, the “ Central Bureau of Materia Medica.” 
er my own motion, jn 1855, the germ of the Bureau 
of Clinical Medicine, a committee on clinical experi- 
ence, was constituted And, one by one, other bureaus 
have been called into being, till now the American 
Institute of ay end is diligently looking after 
‘tacts and principles by no means confined to the do- 
main of Homeopathy. 

In 1844 we had not a single college teaching the new 
practice in all the world, and very few societies de- 
voted to its advancement. Our practitioners, busy 
with the administration of remedies pointed out by 
‘the law similia, had little time, if any inclination, to 
practice surgery or even midwifery. 

The Bureau of Surgery in the Institute is not old ; 
while that of tenia young, and of gynecology 
younger still. Anatomy, physiology, m‘croscopy, and 
sanitary science have come into special notice under 
the care of bureaus only of late. These facts do not 
signify that our early practitioners were ignorant of 
anatomy, physiology, surgery, midwifery, ete., nor 
“that they felt no in'erest in their cultivation. For the 
‘most part they were graduates of the old colleges, and 
members of old societies, and readers of old school 
‘journals. But as their success became more apparent 

n the field of medicinal therapeutics, as they grew in 
favor with the people, the spirit of persecution arose 
against them; they were expelled from the fellowship 
of associations of alumni and from local societies, and 
‘treated as outcasts by those who believed not in 
Homeopathy. Necessity, therefore, as well as inclin- 
ation, led them to widen the scope of their inquiries, 
to establish colleges and societies and eer of their 
‘own, devoted not only to the cultivation and dissem 
ination of Hommopathy or medicinal therapeutics, 
but likew'se of the primary and collateral branches 
of medical science. The taking in of one field after an- 
other in the Institute has been but the natural out- 
‘growth of circumstances, for which its members have 
not been altogether responsible. 

But the founding of successful colleges, hospitals, 
societies, journals, publishing houses, and pharmacies, 
has had a wonderful «nd, among our old schoo! oppo- 
nents, a surpri-ing effect. They have made of Ho- 
-meeopathy a power in the world, especially in Amer- 
ica; a power felt in the halls of municipal, State, 
and national legislation; a power compelling our 
‘traditional enemies to recognize and respect our 
work in the several departments of medicine. Our 
position to-day calls for a scber review of the ways 
and means.of our progress. We must consider what 
changes in machmery, in appliances, in rames are 
required to suit the present condition of our work and 
our field in the medical world. 

To siy that we are homewpaths and no‘hing more, 
is to say what is not true. ‘lo say that our colleges 
and -ocieties and journals are homeopathic and noth- 
‘ing more, is to charge us and them falsely. To us 
:belongs.the entire domain of therapeutics in its widest 


» Microscopy, 
inaugural ad- 


stretch. We avail ourselves of whatever is useful in 
chemistry, mechanics, and hygiene, recognizing the 
rinciples which govern their cies as we do the 
omeeopathic principle in the use of pathogenetic 
means. 

To us similia is not exclusive, except in its own 
peculiar domain. It contradicts not the clinical law, 
which says, “an alkali antidotes an acid destructive 
to the human stomach;” nor the mechanical law 
which says, ‘‘ physical force is requisite to place and 
keep the parts of a broken bone in apposition;” nor 
the hygienic law, which —, ‘a certain amount of 
oxygen is necessary to healthy respiration.” ° 

ith such an understanding, we cannot say that we 
are simpl a. nor that we recognize no 
therapeutic principle save the one expressed in the 
terms similia, similibus, curantur. And yet the time 
has not arrived for us to discard the appellation home- 
opathie from our schools, societies, and journals. Grad- 
ually it will disappear as our practice becomes more 
general, till the American Institute of Homeopathy 
will be known as the American Institute of Medicine, 
= our homeopathic colleges simply colleges of med- 

ne. 

As matters have been going, it is not difficult to see 
that institutions holding the great truth similia must 
prevail over all opposition, and that before long, in 
this country, at least, they will be so prevalent and 
orthodox as to require no distinctive names save those 
of their founders, or fields, or localities. 

We would not gaze too anxiously down the vista of 
coming years, nor attempt to descry the changes that 
will appear. It is enough to be assured that our cause 
will live and triumph, though “ our school ” may pass 
into history among the things that were. The temple 
of healing will remain, though the scaffolding and 
machinery useful in its erection are swept away. 


“OUR SCHOOL.” * 
SOME THOUGHTS ON ITS REFORM, 


By Taeopore Scuuttz, M.D., Inp.. 

Whoever has pursued current medical literature 
with any attention is obliged to concede that the 
practice of the old school is entering upon a new 
phase. Numerous writers of this school, both in 
America and in Europe, have nolens volens accepted, 
some directly and others indirectly, the fundamental 
principle of homewopathy—the law of similars—have 
recognized the necessity of proving drugs on the 
healthy organism, and finally have sanctioned the 
practicability of minute doses for ourative purposes 
—the third of the three cardinal points of homeo 
athy. Upon this basis they have recominended in 
their later text-books the therapeutical employment 
of remedial agents, selected upon the law of sim- 
ilarity. By accepting these principles. the old 
school has completely departed from its hypothet- 
ical speculations, and has entered upon the field of 
objective realism. 

An event of greater importance has not come 
upon homeopathy since the days of Hahnemann. 
The old school now enters the arena, wielding the 
weapons of homeopathy herself, and soon enough 
will the battle begin which, from the inimical ten- 
dencies of that school, will strive to terminate only 
with an annihilation of homeopathy as a distinct 
school of medicine. 

No homeeopath should underestimate the danger 


* Read at the 14th Annual Session of the Indiana Institute of 
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threatening his school. Let it be remembered that | the reform of our school, with earnes: zeal and un- 


the old school possesses a number of advantages tiring diligence. We cannot do without the object- 
which homeopathy at first did not, and from the ive discoveries made by pathology at the present 
condition of medical science in those days could not day in the diagnostics, semivtics, and physiology of 
a and the absence of which has immensely diseases, without growing faithless to the spirit of 
indered the scientific establishment and the spread our school, which tends to an objective and exact 
of our school. Allopathy, as the ruling school, con- observation of the pathological processes at the sick 
trols in Europe the prerequisites which cen further bed. If homeopathy had accepted this course long 
the scientific completion of its new practice, among ago, its progress might perhaps have been not so 
which are its anatomical pathological museums, its rapid, but its real gains in useful and reliable mate- 
splendidly equipped chemical laboratories, its innu- | rial would have been incomparably greater than they 
merable and well-furnished hospitals, its carefully ' are now. 
conducted vivisections and histological experiments, The bulwark of homeopathy is its Materia Medi- 
and its scrupulous investigations into the actions of ca, Although a very unpleasant task to me, it is 
deadly poisons upon the human organism. In a/n at the present time to call attention to the 
word, the attainments of the astounding progress | fact that at all times, and even by the earlier physi- 
of the medical sciences in the present day, when cians, a constant complaint was made that the study 
based upon the homeopathic law, must enable this of the Materia Medica transmitted by the founder of 
school to demonstrate in a clear and exhaustive | homeopathy leads to doubt, uncertainty, and hy- 
manner the actions of drugs upon the several organs pothesis, and the necessity of a careful revision of 
and systems of the body in such a way that the! our Materia Medica, by means of a re-proving of the 


pathogenetic actions of remedial ts at once | 
receive their correct pathological explanation; and 
this our school fails to do in many cases from thé 
present condition of our Materia Medica. 

What, then, would remain of homeopathy, which 
has been for so many years the supreme ruler in 
therapeutics, and which we have revered as a foun- 
tain of blessings? Nothing would remain of it, and 
we would have to descend from our special stand- 
point as homeopaths, and would have to connect 
ourselves with the ecclesia catholica, 

Well, would this be a misfortune? I think not. 
On the contrars, perhaps a blessing to suffering hu- 
manity ; for the fundamental laws of nature, now 
generally accepted, would compel the medical mind 
to turn its attention to the most perfect development 
of the art of healing, and more especially to the in- 
ternal perfection of the Materia Medica, which thus 
far has been sought for in an entirely wrong direc- 
tion. 

However, this prospective view of medicine is too 
ideal—that the present generation of physicians 
should devote its full attention to the attainment of 
such grand reforms. We well know that a number 
of sucn lebor and time consuming investigations as, 
for example, the primary and elementary actions of 
drugs upon dead and living animal tissues, is scien— 
tifically one sided und therapeutically useless. At 
present, and perhaps for some time to come, the old 
school will limit itself to abstracting from home- 
opathy good remedies of recognized specificity and 
their indications, and to zetting these up as the re— 
sults of laborious experimentations, in the same way 
as it has done for years. It will either accept or 
treat lightly the homeopathic law, continue to ridi- 
cule homeopathy itself as it has done before, set 
down homeopathic practitioners as ignoramuses, 
and especially treat homeopathy with silent con- 
tempt, as unworthy of any notice at its hands, 

hat now shall be done in this danger that threat- 
ens our school? Shall we quietly submit without 
any attempt at resistance to our fate, and after a 
ceriain time declare ourselves defeated? Or shall 
we, still more proud of the world-conquering power 
of the Hahnemannian doctrine, raise up on high the 
banner of homeopathy, and, influenced by the dan- 
gers that beset us, continue in the path which has 
for a long time been recognized by us as the only 
right one ? 
this be our determination, let us at once begin 


drugs, was recogni by Grisselich, Roth, Trinks, 
Kwor, Gewzke, Wurm, Watzke, Reil, Sorge, 
Hirschel, Langheins, and many others. It was well 
known that Hahnemann left a portion of the collec- 
tion of his materials to his pupils, who did not make 
the necessary abstracts with the care and circum- 
spection required by the importance of the subject, 
and that in this way a samiber of errors found ad- 
mission into his Materia Medica Pura, without more 
careful control by Hahnemann. For this reason the 
Vienna school had at an early day caused a new 
proving of certain drugs, and Roth especially had 
occupied himself for years, up to the time of his 
death, with the purification of our Materia Medica, 
and in a large number of remedies studied by him 
had excluded as unreliable over 24,000 symptoms— 
some subjective, some symptoms of disease, some 
unsubstantiated curative symptoms taken from older 
works, With reference to the proving of Antimonium 
crudum, Roth expressly declares that at least three- 
quarters of the symptoms contained in the Materia 
Medica should be expunged. 

In the course of time a number of new remecies 
have been admitted into the hom@opathic Materia 
Medica, the provings of which had to be gathered 
from the journals of various countries, In order to 
make these accessible to homcopaths, Dr. Allen 
undertook the gigantic compilation of all drugs 
proved homeopathically, in the volumes of his En- 
cyclopedia, 

Dr. Hughes, in England, whose attention had been 
early drawn to the errors in Hahnemann’s Materia 
Medica, es the laborious work of examining, 
proving, and comparing the symptoms taken from 
older sources, and to his gigantic industry we owe 
it, next to Dr. Allen, that the present —_—- of 
the remedies which have been proved lies before us 
in an almost perfect form. I purposely say almost 

rfect, for Dr. Hughes admits that in many cases 
he had been inclined to reject unzubstantia‘ed symp- 
toms, but that out of reverence for the Master he had 
left them untouched. 

The author of this paper would certainly consider 
himself least called upon to tear a leaf from the 
wreath of laurels of our immortal master. In scien- 
tific questions, however, errors must yield to facts, 
and, since there has never been a mortal being who 
has not at some time been found wrong, it will not 
detract from the glory of Hahnemann if recognized 
mistakes are at last rectified. In the absence of the 
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diaries of the original provers, which cannot be{ Let us now consider the important question of 


found, the provings made, even by Hahnemann him- 
self, could at no time be subjected to a revision, and 
had always to be accepted as established facts, and, 


in truth, they bave to a great extent been verified at 


the sick bed. If only all practitioners were’as well 
skilled in diagnosis and in knowledge of drugs as 
Benninghausen, Carroll Dunham, Hering, Lippe, 
Hughes, Trinks, Roth, and many others of an earlier 
and of the present day, these verifications could never 
be called in question; but the universal complaint 
of the earlier leaders in homeopathy had not alone 
been that many of the provers had been unreliable 
persons, but also that a number of clinical histories 
could not be trusted and substantiated, as much 
had been ascribed to the curative power of a drug 
which was clearly due to the efforts of nature. 


And for this reason they proclaimed the necessity of 


of a new proving. 

What now of the so-called antipsorics contained 
in Hahnemann’s Chronic Diseases, of which it is 
claimed that their proving had been effected by 
means of the 30th dilution? With regard to these 
drugs, attention has been especially called to the 
fact that they allow us to recognize a characteristic 
image of disease but imperfectly or not at all, and 
that every practitioner can form from them an image 
of his own. 

He who would question the necessity of a new 

roving of the remedies of our Materia Medica, I 


g briefly to refer to Benninghausen’s indications of 


Antimonium crudum and of Strontian regarding the 
etiological influence of the sun upon man. Not a 
single prover has perceived anything of this kind, 
and the two symptoms, 327 and 362, take their ori- 
gio from a clinical history, in which a yellow ;owder 
was suspected to be Vitrum antimon. pulv. Symp- 
tom 230 of Strontian comes from a subject affected 
with mercurial cachexia and with thickening of the 
bones. These indications have also been passed 
over in silence by Dr. Lilienthal in his Therapeutics. 
Of equal necessity with the re-proving of the so-called 
antipsoric remedies of Hahnemann is that of the 


more reliable of Dr. Hale’s new remedies, for of 


these but few present a useful representation of the 
drug, owing to the limited number of the prov rs. 

It is itself evident that in making these provings 
women and children should be made to participate 
in as large a number as possible. And is not now 
the time at hand that we homeopaths should sift 
the grain and the chaff of our garnered symptoms 
and separate the grains from the chaff? If we do 
not do it now, the old school will have completed 
this work of purification,and in a most thorough 
manner, and then imagine the just pride with which 
it will glory in the work it has accomplished. 

For this reason I would, with all due respect, but 
with the ardor and zeal which the subject inspires 
within me, lay it to the heart of this association to 
issue a call to all homeopathic State and county 


societies for the purpose of organizing provers’| y 


unions throughout the United States, and of ap- 
pointing a board of controllers, who may direct, 
regulate, and watch over the work of re-proving our 
remedies, and, when it is completed, may compile 
the results, 

Atter the material has been collected in this wise, 
the analytical and synthetical expositions of the 
remedies which should be carried out according to 
the plan of Hahnemann’s Materia Medica Pura, 
might be entrusted to capable members of the union, 


dosage. It is a recognized fact that no rule can be 
laid down as to the size of the dose of a remedy. 
This depends upon the individuality and upon the 
temperament of the patient, as well as upon the 
character, s and violence of the disease. We 
all know in what cases to exhibit small and in what 
large doses, and for this reason I wish to be as 
brief as possible. 

One subject of importance in connection with this 
question of dosage is that of high potencies. The 
future existence of homeopathy being endangered 
by the acceptation of its therapeutic Jaw and of its 
fundamental doctrines by the allopathic school, a 
school which accepts only established facts, we can 
no longer suffer that supernaturalization and hyper- 
dynamizations—those parasites on the promisin 
tree of homeopathy—shall spread themselves an 
expose our school to the ridicule of even the non- 
medical world, very physician who can claim 
any knowledge of the workings of nature is aware 
that in nature there can be no power without matter, 
ahd that power is a property of matter. Remedial 
agents, however, being material bodies, can only act 
by their chemical relation ard affinity to the tissues 


of the human organism. With a progressive dilu- - 


tion of these remedies their action must necessarily 
become milder; this does not exclude the fact 
that the susceptibility to impressions of the nerves 
of sensitive individuals may become so exaggerated 
that a high degree of dilution of specifically adapted 
remedies may be required. Hahnemann fixed the 
limit at the 30th dilution, and expressly declares 
that there is a limit to every power. We will admit 
that therapeutic effects have been obtained with 
dilutions far beyond this—yes, even with the 200th 
dilution ; but to go beyond this would open a wide 
field of fantastic speculation. But it is an en- 
tirely different question whether such doses are at 


all necessary. Recognized masters in our school in 


Europe have rejected them at all times, and declared 
them to be begotten of human aberration, and 
have ascribed the boasted therapeutical results ob- 
tained by their means to the tendency inherent in 
the human organisin to restore the disturbed equi- 
librium. If we were to concede the curative power 


of the 40,000th dilution, for instance, we would 


have to adopt the explanation ot the Spiritualists, 
whispered to them by their departed trien.ts, that 
not these so-called drug dilutions have any curative 
effect, but rather the magnetic influence of the phy- 
sician upon the patient. According’ to this view, 
these so-called drugs are only administered to the 
patient for show, and the physician plays the part 
ofacheat. It is clear that by admitting the truth of 
this explanation all science has an end, and we find 
ourselves upon transcendental grounds. The author 
ot this paper has made use of pellets and high po- 
tencies for a sufficient length of time, and without, 
as a rule, adequate results. For the last twenty 
ears, however, 1 have employed the lower potencies, 
from the 3d to the 20th decimal dilutions, exclusively, 
and attained whatever could be hoped for frem medi- 
cines. I have relieved the most severe nervous affec- 
tions, even in young children, by means of the 6th 
decimal dilution. Dr. Ehrmann, who lately died in 
this city, had practiced homeopathy for 35 years, 
but be also very early in his professional career 
turned from high to low potencies, 

If, then, the dynamic activity of a drug cannot be 
conceived of without material moving force, how 


‘ 


| 
| be | 
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can we imagine a therepeutical effect from the 40- antidote and neutralize the effects of Aconite. A fortu- 
000th dilution, as is claimed by Dr. Gregg in his il- | nate recollection of this served me a = turn about 
8 


lustrated Repertory, page 86? The effect is an illu- | two —_ ago. A a Pee y allopathic in 


A belief and practice, conclu that homeopathy was 
sion merely, and the cure itself is effected by the the better system, and formally made the change. 


equalizing reactive power of the diseased organism. 
alone the test of the truth of an — 
hypothesis, and’ experience has demonstrated that) tj crein named, but most of them in the form of ‘io 
while the 2d dilution of vaccine lymph may in pre-| tures instead of attenuations. Soon after one of the 
disposed individuals give rise to variola pustules, the | children, a little girl about ten years of age, obtained 
4th remains witbovt any effect. If we were obliged | the Aconite bottle and swallowed some of fs contents. 
to admit an erfect to the 40,000th potency, the 30th | The accident was discovered at once, but no attention 
would necessarily act upon the human body as a| was paid to it, under the impression that all homeopa- 
stroke from an electric battery, and paralysis and | thic medicines were perfectly harmless. Very soon, 
death would result from the lower potencies usually of 
employed by physicans. ness, which rapidly increased, when the parents be- 
bestacnns Tike these have a tendency to injure came alarmed, and I was called in haste to see her. 


science and its followers. and for this reason should This was about 6 o'clock p.m. I found her sitting ina 
; large arm-chair, with a most anxious expression of 


be energetically rebuked by the homeopathic teas Gaited. din bet tnd 
=— and stamped as a product of mental abber- beats per minute. She complained of heat cae sore- 
Dr. Roth, when hospital physician, had treated and pate in 
. » Wh 4 the stomach. ere was also what seemed to be an 
and cured during a certain year fifteen cases of | ajmost constant spasmodic action of the diaphra 
tumefaction of the thigh by the use of remedies and stomach which was very distressing. te wae a 
alone. In the year following he was desirous of | most peculiar symptom—hiccough and apparently an 
establishing the ccrrectness of his treatment, and | attempt to vomit at the same time. On being asked, 
treated twelve similar cases without any medicines | she said she felt only a slight nausea. I could not 
whatever, and behold, these also got well, the only learn how much of the poison had been swallowed, and 
difference being that they recovered sooner than | the condition of the patient was such as to give rise 
those in which he had employed medicinal treat— | to Brave fears as ° the —_, At my request they 
ment. How many clinical histories may thus be brought me what I was assured was pure cider yine- 


reported in the journals of a!l countries by the high | pb =. 


tency men, and brought forward as brilliant cures, afer ghout twenty minutes I noticed the freque 
In accomplishing whicl. the remedies employed were | of tne pulse had peseaptiy diminished. To be briet 
as innocent as a new born babe? : in about one hour from the time of the first dose the 
Hence we should always be careful and skeptical child was nearly or quite out of danger, the pulse had 
in determining whether nature or art has contributed | diminished in frequency to about one hundred beats 
to the cure, and remember that an exact knowledge | per minute, the peculiar spasmodic action of the stom- 
of the natural course of a disease is of prime im- | ach had almost entirely ceased, and the patient said 
rtance. If, then, we wish to bring the honor of she felt much better. I saw her again three hours 
omeopathy undefiled to posterity, let us once for | later, and found her with pulse at about one hun- 
all cut loose from the imaginations ot dreeming | dred, skin moist, face flushed, and some thiist; other- 


A | wise feeling pretty comfortable. She was somewh 
phantasts, and in their stead strictly adhere to restless and feverish through the night, but in the 


ob stent questions might be die-| she was as well as ever, except a 
cussed in « paper having for its object the reform ot | "Tootane te interesting, not because of any new or 
our school; but cleayly the objects which I have unusual features it presents, but because it brings into 
aimed to lay before you to-day—the necessity of & startling prominence some facts concerning our medi- 
re proving of our Materia Medica and the necessity | cines which the familiarity of daily use leads us to for- 
of banishing fantastic idealists from our midst—are | get, viz.: that many of our most common remedies 
of primary importance, and our undivided attention | are deadly po'sons. Prescribing them daily, and al- 
should first be directed toward them. It would | most hourly, it is hardly to be wondered at that we 
have given me the greatest of pleasure to have ap- | lose sight of this fact. Aconife, perhaps more than any 
before you in person, and ‘thus to impress other of the active poisons, is used in the form of tinc- 
upon you more forcibly than can be done in writing in quantities 
the all-important subjects which I have so imper- 
fectly attempted to set forth in this essay. IfI eo toms, especially in those peculiarly susceptible to its 
been able to enlist your attention to the importance be 
of Gur tempt, it is also true that familiarity and constant use 
of speedy beget carelessness. I submit the suggestion that in- 
school, I shall rest satisfied. flammatory fevers, for which Aconite is prescribed, ma 
be aggravated, rather than benefited, if, proper care te 


not exercised in the quantity given. 
HINTS ABOUT AOONITE. Aconite is one of the most deadly poisons, rapid and 
— violent in its action In case of poisoning by it, no 
By H. H. Baxter, CLEVELAND, OnI0. time is to belost. Whatever is done snent te at at 
omen once, or all efforts to save the patitnt will prove use- 


The inquiry raised in some of the journals and else- | less. The patient will either be dead or almost entirely 
where by some physicians, concerning antidotes for recovered in a few hours. Its action, though violent 
Aconite poisoning, calls to mind a little experience in while it lasts, is of short duration. The effect of one 
this direction, and suggests the —, of calling at- dose, even though a large one, seldom lasts over twenty- 
tention to a very common error in connection with its four hours. The effects may be postonged by re- 
use in practice. It is a fact not generally known, or, if, peated small doses. Fortunately, it leaves no lasting 
known, often forgotten, that any vegetable acid will | or chronic effect upon the system. 
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The power of acids to antidote the effects of Aconite 
is of considerable importance from a therapeutic 
point of view. Inthe fevers to which this remedy is 
homeopathic, thirst is an almost constant symptom. 
This is not unfrequently so violent that simple water 
does not satisfy, or proves injurious, The most com- 
mon expedient in such cases is acidulated drinks— 
lemonade, jelly-water, etc. Itis not surprising if no 
modification of the fever is observed from the use of 
Aconite under such circumstances. The use of acids 
in every form should be carefully avoided, and even 
permitting fruits that are at all acid is of questionable 

ropriety, when Aconite is being administered. The 
fact that acids antidote or neutralize the etlect of Aco- 
nite suggests the inquiry whether other substances or 
medicines may not have the same effect, and still fur- 
ther, whether or not two medicines may not antidote 
or antagonize each other when administered at the 
same time. This is a question which I will leave for 
the consideration of such as are in the habit of alterna- 


ting. 

Another thought suggests itself here as a sort of af- 
ter-thought, viz.: that homeopathic physicians should 
exercise a greater oversight over family cases: 
and families known to possess them, and 
those who keep certain of our remedies always in the 
house, should be informed of the deadly natures of 
some of these medicines, and of the mischief that may 
arise from carelessness in allowing children free access 
to these remedies. The impression which prevails 
among the people, and seldom or never contradicted, 
that any quantity of homeopathic sugar pills may be 
taken with impunity, is not only wrong as to facts, but 
tends to impress unfavorably those not familiar with 
their power as curative agents. 


CLINIQUE. 


PUERPERAL ALBUMINURIA AND OONVUL- 
SIONS— FORCEPS DELIVERY AND LAOCER- 
ATED PERINEUM—PERINEORRHAPHY. 


By E. R. Corson, M.D., Savannau, Ga, 


I was called about 2 p. m., April 23, to Mrs. 8., xt 
30, primipara, who was in convulsions. On arrival 
found her just coming out from her second attack; 
comatose; unconscious; stertorous breathing; face 
dark; bloody foam about the mouth; extensive ana 
sarca, with marked pitting on pressure over the limbs ; 
urine scanty, and, when tested by nitric acid and heat, 
coagulated one-half its volume. Learned from those 
around her that she had been married in January, and 
that although they considered her pregnancy more 
advanced than three months, they had not supposed 
her to be at term. For the last two or three months 
the dropsy had gradually increased ; has complained 
of very severe headaches, and lately of impaired vis- 
ion, poor appetite, and occasional vomiting. On ex- 
amination found the abdomen greatly enlarged, show- 
ing advanced pregnancy; foetal heart and placental 
bruit very distinct; cervix high up and well back, 
with difficulty admitting the index finger of the left 
hand, 

Deeming immediate interference one, and ap- 

sestating the dangers of the case, called Drs. L, A. 
Falligant and C, C. Schley in consultation, who agreed 
that rapid delivery was the only means of saving the 
mother’s life. As a preventive as far as possible of 
subsequent convulsions the patient was kept under the 
influence of Chloreform. ruptured the membranes 
and passed a gum bougie, about No, 10 Am. scale, 
well up between the membranes and the uterine wall 
to hasten further dilatation. In about an hour intro- 


was extremely tense and rigid, and I found my dilator 
continyally slipping out into the vagina, necessitating 
its frequent reintroduction. (This trouble has oc- 
curred with others, and seems due to the fiddle con- 
traction of the dilator not being sufficiently pro- 
nounced.) I made but little headway, however; the 
cervix continued extremely rigid, contracting down to 
its original size, when the dilator slipped out into the 
vagina. In the course of an hour introduced No. 2, 
but found the same difficulty, the cervix grasping it 
well at first, and then squeezing it out. During all 
this time we kept our patient under the influence ot 
Chloroform until eight ounces had been used (much of 
this having evaporated from the towel), and then em- 
ployed Ether. After frequent introductions of No. 2, 
was enabled to pass No. 3. At 10 pvp. a. I had the 
cervix dilated sufficiently for the forceps. Head well 
down, vertex presenting, left occipito-iliac position. 
During this time of preparation the —— had eight 
very severe convulsions, each attack nning with a 
fixed stare and a drawing of the head to the right 
side, when the clonic convulsions became general, 
each attack being followed by a deeper comatose 
state. The patient was now breathing heavily; face 
dark; snoring respiration; pulse rapid, strong, ny amy 
feetal heart still distinct; small amount of urine drawn 
off by the catheter. The patient was brought to the 
edge of the bed in the lithotomy position. Elliott’s 
forceps applied without difficulty, and steady and 
strong traction kept up, following Carus’ curve and 
hugging the pubic arch; labia very edematous; vagina 
hot. In about half an hour delivered her of a 
large boy, but with all the care I could command 
lacerated the perineum back to the anus, leaving but a 
thin membrane between the two . Child 
asphyxiated and required vigorous manipulation by 
Marshall Hall’s method, inflating the lungs directly 
from the mouth, and alternate ducking in hot and cold 
water, before we were rewarded by a few feeble cries, 
A decided print of the forceps’ blade over the left 
frontal eminence and left eye, with considerable ecchy- 
mosis and edema. The uterus contracted well down, 
and Dr. Schley removed the —, in a few min- 
utes with little or no hemorrhage. Patient washed, 
put to bed, and a snug binder applied. The coma still 
continued; unconscious: incoherent mumbling and 
occasional screams. The child breathed but feebly; 
the color not very good. The Zther was discontinued. 
Gels. tinct. and Arn. tinct. every half hour alternately. 

Laid down in the adjoining room to get some rest, 


to be called if necessary. Was summoned to her bed- 
side at 1 a. M. to find her in another very violent 
convulsion. Intense cyanosis of the face. gan the 


Ether again. After coming oui from tbis attack she 
passed into a collanse ; cold to the knees, nose and 
ears cold, breath ccid, A teaspoonful of half and halt 
brandy and water, with one drop of the tincture of 
Camphor, every five minutes ; hot mustard bath to the 
feet; an ounce of brandy and water, half and half, per 
rectum, 

I now thought my patient was gone; pulse very 
rapid, almost imperceptible, but regular; swallows 
very badly. By 3 o’clock a. M., after two of the most 
anxious hoursI ever spent, was rewarded by seein 
some reaction. The convulsions ceased, the color o 
the face improved, the feet became warm, the pulse 
stronger, the respirations less labored; still uncon- 
scious, with mumbling and occasional screams. Re- 
turned to Gels, tinct. and Arn, tinct. Fell asleep and 
slept till 7, when I found my patient decidedly better; 
—_— well contracted down; pulse and respiration 

tter. 

Saw her again at 9 o’clock. Slight return of con- 
sciousness; had once asked for water to drink. Passed 
her urine in bed. By 10 o’clock could answer short 


| | 
| duced Barnes’ smallest size fiddle dilator well up into 
the cervix and dilated it to its utmost. The cervix 
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questions; lochia abundant, mind much confused, 
surprised to see her baby; remembers nothing since 
yesterday before 2 o'clock, when taken with her first 
convulsion. 

The child’s respirations continued very imperfect; 
fine liquid réles over entire chest. Arnica lotion to 
the bruise from the blade of the forceps. Child died 
on the third day from edema pulmonum, 

The mother was put on Ara. tinct. and Ars. 2, with 
a vaginal wash of carbolized water (1:20) t. i. d. From 
this time on for a week my patient caused me much 
anxiety; symptoms of metritis set in, to be followed 
by symptoms leading me to fear septicemia. For 
> he. or four days great irritability of the stomach, 

uent vomiting, and a troublesome diarrhcea, the 
actions involuntary from having lost control of the 
sphincter. Under the us? of Acon., Bell. Bry, Ars., 
China, Arn., Nux, Sulphur, Ign., Puls., Mere. sol., Nit. 
ac., Hepar, and Cocculus, as the symptoms indicated, 
the anasarca disappeared, the diarrhea stopped, the 
irritable stomach passed off, the urine, which had been 
offensive, scanty, high colored, and albuminous, re- 
turned to its normal condition, nitric acid failing to 
give any precipitate; the head became clear, and the 
vision improved. Still very nervous and hysterical. 

On May 15th, twenty-two days after the birth of her 
child, assisted by Drs. Falligant and Schley, { fresh- 
ened the lacerated sides of the perineum and intro- 
duced two vaginal sutures of fine silver wire and four 
deep perineal sutures of the same ma‘'erial, taking care 
to make my sutures deep and avoiding any undue 
tension of the united edges when twisting the wires. 
On the fourth day removed the two vaginal stitches, 
and on the seventh the four perineal sutures, and was 
gratified to find I had accomplished almost complete 
union, there being a slight lack of uuion at the four- 
chette. The patient has now a good perineal body, 
complete control of the sphincter, and “ feels solid 
again.” By June she was.up and about. 

In the treatment of this case I considered operative 
interference in the beginning absolutely necessary to 
save the mother’s life. The patient had for some 
time previous to labor been drifting rapidly into a 
condition having the symptoms and dangers of 
Bright's disease, this condition being caused by me- 
chanical pressure on the kidneys from the uterine 
tumor, linked perhaps with a cro poison. With 
less pronounced symptoms 1 might have practiced 
‘masterly inaction,” and relied on medicines to sub- 
due the convulsions and hasten delivery; but in this 
case I dared not trust to — alone. The symptoms 
called for rapid delivery, and this I performed as rap- 
idly as I thought the symptoms of the case warranted. 
That the perineum was ruptured was io be deplored, 
but was a natural consequence of the dropsy of the 
parturient canal and outlet. The successful result of 
the perineorrhaphy set my mind at ease on that score, 


COMPOUND FRACTURE OF THE HUMERUS,* 
By H. R. Brown, M.D. 


Sept. 21. Was called to Miss C., aged 65. She had 
been crippled and obliged to use crutches for many 
ears. In attempting to go down stairs, when within 
three steps of the bottom, missed her footing and was 
thrown violently to the floor, fracturing right humerus 
and severely bruising the shoulder and side. She was 
injured at 9 o’clock a.m. I did not see her until 4 
p. M., at which time the parts were badly swollen. 
Found the humerus fractured about an inch above the 
condyles, with two ragged wounds—one, an inch long, 
over the seat of fracture, the other smaller and an inch 


* Read before the Mass. Surgical and Gynwcological Society. 


nearer the point of the elbow. Hemorrhage had been 
frac’ 
uced the ture, and applied an angular splint 
both internally and externally, which allowed dressing 
the wounds as often as needed without interfering 
pay _ bandaging. Applied a decoction of Calendu- 
y. 

Second day after injury, intense fever; pulse 1380; 
complete loss of appetite; large wound discharging 
serum profusely. ve Aconite 1st and continued the 
application of Calendula. 

ourth day, no fever; some appetite; serous dis- 
charge much less. Commenced giving Silicea, which 
I continued for three weeks. There was a little sup- 
puration from the smaller wound, which did not heal 
for five weeks. Allowed the splints to remain on two 
weeks longer, at the expiration of which time found 
jor ane rmly united and good use of the elbow- 
oin 

The only points of special interest to me in the case 
were, the slight constitutional disturbance in so old a 
person and in feeble health, from so serious an inju 
the slight amount of suffering, and the readiness wi 
which the bone united, although one of the wounds in 
the integuments was not sound until the expiration ot 
five months. 


LATERAL LITHOTOMY. 


By Grorce W. Biopeert, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology N. Y. Hom. Medical College. 


Mr. T. Holmes, surgeon to the St. George Hosp 
on pase 813 of his Surgery, writes : “ Much has ale 
said as to the dangers of incising the whole of the 
prostate, and thus laying open the cellular tissue be- 
neath the rectove-ical fascia, whereby it is supposed 
the urine from the bladder is admitted into the meshes 
use cellulitis. is doctrine rests on hig i 

“In children the whole prostate must necessari 
divided, for the gland is too small to allow roger tos 
to the bladder otherwise; yet children never suffer 
from diffuse suppuration, which is supposed to be the 
result of such division. And as Sir H. Thompson has 
justly observed, the effect of the passage of an irritant 
fluid like urine over the fibres of the ocllaier membrane 
would be to close the interstices between the fibres 
not open ‘ 

“It is,no doubt, prudent not to carry : 
cision farther than is absolutely neces-:: on it - 
pears to me safer in the case of large stones to make a 
sufficient incision than to lacerate the prostate and the 
neighboring tissues, as is often done in such eases,” 

The obvious inference to be drawn from the above 
quotation is directly opposed to the views of man y em- 

e writer, the 7th o ay last, had occa: 
make the ordinary operation of lateral 
the person of Wm. Lewis, residing at 676 Second 
Avenue, New York. Mr. Lewis was sixty-nine years 
of age, and x condition. 
octors Cowl, Cornell, Oatman, and 

assisted at the operation. alee 

When the finger reached the bladder the stone was 
found to be unusually large, and guided by the words 
of the distinguished surgeon above quoted, the edge of 
= knife, was carried through boundaries of the pros- 

e. 

On the sixth day extensive infiltration of urine de- 
veloped, the infiltrating fluid moun 
ting up on to the 

e patient being too weak and too old to 

of the usual incisions for the release of the inheated 
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urine, it occured to the writer, in casting about for 
means of relief, that elevating the head of the bed 
might cause the infiltrated urine to drain away through 
the wound, 

Two bricks were therefore placed wae on end 
beneath the legs of the bed at its head. ithin a few 
hours the urinary infiltration had disappeared com- 
pletely, and at the date of —. —_ 1, the perineal | 
wound is closed and the patient is well. 

Looking back at this case the writer would observe 
that in his future Jithotomies, with all regard for Mr. 
Holmes, he will treat the boundaries of the prostate 
with the utmost respect. 

The point in this case of greatest interest is the 
method taken to relieve urinary infiltration. It is not 


mentioned by authors, and may be applicable to any 
case of infiltration complicating any wound of bladder 
or uretbra. 


OINCHONA IN THE — OF ALOOHOL- 


The readers of the Times are familiar with the claims 
made for the Red cinchona in the treatment of alco- | 
holism. In the Chicago Medical Journal for February | 
Dr. C. W. Earle took the ground that the effects of 
the drug were absolutely nothing in the treatment of 
irritants, and quoted several cases which had been in 
the hands of the specialist. 

In the April number of the same magazine Dr. 8. 
Bennett has an interesting paper on “ Alcobolism as 
a Disease,” in which he says that he knows nothing of 
the “ Cinchona cure” dispensed by the specialist men- 
tioned by Dr. Earle, but that, from the analogies be- 
tween alcoholism and the class of diseases in which 
the bark is a specific or nearly so, it seems probable 
that the same remedy will prove efficacious in the for- 
mer as in the latter. The following extracts from the 
article will be of interest to many of our readers: 

“ For a long time my attention has been called to 
the curious and sometimes startling analogies in the | 
phenomena of alcoholism and_ so-called ‘ malarial | 
affections.’ Both have a special causation—the first 
alcohol, the second a morbific agent commonly known 
as malaria. * * 

“The most singular characteristic of the simplest 
form of malarial disease—intermittent fever—is perio- 
dicity. We have a cold stage, a stage of pyrexia, and 
a sweating stage, with intermissions of remarkably 
equal length, during which the system returns to an 
apparently almost normal condition. Each variety of 
the type observes its own law of periodicity, be it 
quotidian, tertian, or quartan—a pathological mystery 
yet unsolved. Exposure to the morbific influence for 
a certain time, varying with different subjects, is ne- 
cessary to the development of the disease. The period 
of incubation may be a few days only or a few weeks, 
or it may be many months. Analogously, we find 
that a large proportion of drinkers are periodical drunk- 
ards. * * * The more common drunkard is not 
he who drinks every day, but he who has a‘ spree’ 
once in just about so long. And as a variable time, | 
in different subjects, is required for the specific mate- | 
vies morbi to produce intermittent fever, so indulgence | 
in drink varies in the time nece to establish the | 
alcoholic habit. In both classes of patients we find | 
an approach in the system to a normal standard, | 
but in both the disease is only temporarily quies- 


“There is a second class of drinkers in whom the 
disease has assumed a more continued type, with re- 
missions instead of intermissions ; that is, the patient 
is impelled to drink more or less every day, with oc- 
casional periods of excessive debauch. e have in 
remittent fever the analogue of this type of alcoholism, 
Intermittent and remittent fevers are mutually con- 


vertible into each other; both are due to the same 
specific cause and both succumb to the same specific 
remedies. In remittent, on the advent of the febrile 
stage, the movement continues for a variable length of 
time—from six to forty-eight hours—and then notably 
subsides; the skin becomes moist, the yee gee Ow 
the pulse is reduced, but the fever does not entirely 
disappear; there is not complete apyrexia; there is a 
remission, but not an intermission. Sometimes the 
remission is marked, sometimes it is slight. After a 
time the febrile movement is renewed, with as much, 
or more, intensity as at first. Nausea and vomiting 
are prominent symptoms. The matters vomited are 
yellowish or greenish in color; there is distress of the 
stomach and epigastric tenderness. The functions of 
the mind are often notably disturbed. Jaundice oc- 
curs in a certain proportion of cases. What a re- 
markable resemblance do we here find to that type of 
alcoholism seen in the steady drinker! As with the 
victim of remittent, no intermission occurs in which 
the physical system is free from the power of the dis- 
ease, so with the steady drinker no intermission gives 
relief to the disease-permeated body or beclouded in- 
tellect. bape his perverted appetite calls for some- 
what less of the customary poison, but to-morrow it 
demands more to make up the tempo loss. To 
make the analogy more complete and more surprising, 
distress of the stomach and epigastric tenderness are 
present, nausea and vomiting common, and jaundice 
not infrequent. 

“A graver type of malarial affections is pernicious 
fever, due to the same specific agent, but characterized 
by phenomena more remarkable and much more apt 
to end in death than those of the milder types. * * * 
It is the last and most virulent exhibition of the mala- 
rial poison. Its onset may be similar to that of chills 
and fever, or remittent; in two or three days the skin 
becomes livid, shrunken, and sometimes clammy ; 
countenance anxious, thirst intense, stomach exces- 
sively irritable; mucous vomiting; pulse small, weak, 
and rapid; restlessness marked, or, in some cases, 
drowsiness and hesitation of speech; and coma or te- 
tanic spasms may supervene. If death do not take 

lace in the collapse, partial or complete reaction fol- 
ows in a few hours; but the next day at about the 
same hour another paroxysm occurs, more dangerous 
than the first; and if a third be allowed it is generally 
fatal. In that condition known as delirium tremens 
we have the analogue of pernicious fever. The two 
conditions have many symptoms in common. The 
access of delirium tremens is marked by insomnia, 
anorexia, depression of spirits, and muscular tremor— 
notably of the tongue. In two or three days mental 
aberration of a peculiar character supervenes, and re- 
markable restlessness. Illusions crowd the distem- 
pered brain. Ifa favorable termination happen, sleep 
at length ensues, out of which the patient awakens 
free from delirium. If the affection pursue an unfa- 
vorable course, the insomnia persists, with great pros- 
tration; delirium continues; the body is bathed in 
perspiration, the pulse becomes more weak and fre- 
quent, and coma generally ends the scene. 

“ Now, aside from those theoretical reasons for confi- 
dence in Cinchona for the cure of alcoholism educed 
from the above analogies, I have undeniable and posi- 
tive proofs of the cure of drunkenness by this agent. 
1 have as much confidence in it as I have in the Su/- 
phate of quinia in intermittents. I do not judge by 
hearsay, but by actual experiment and observation. 
I know of radical, and so far lasting, cures of con- 
firmed drunkards. The effect of the medicine is not 
to create a disgust for alcohol, but a total indifference. 
If a patient will voluntarily recommence the use of 
alcoholics, his disease returns, just as the patient cured 
of intermittent will again contract that disease if a 
exposed to malarial poison. There are plenty of in- 
ebriates, of naturally low and brutal instincts, who 
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will drink for the effects of it, whether they have a 
drunkard’s craving for it or not. Is it not of this 
class that the ‘ relapses’ are made up? Have not the 
failures been due to inefficient administration of the 
medicine?” 


THE POISON OF THE FROG. 


The been regarded( Le Prog. Med.) 
as an ugly but inoffensive animal; it seems, however, 
that he isnot the same in every country. M. Andre, 
in an account of a voyage through South America in 
1875-6, gives some curious details of the existence in 
New Grenada of a particular species of frog, of a rather 
slender form, a bright citron-yellow color on the upper 
a of the body, with the feet and belly black, called 

eaara(?) by the Chocoes Indians. ‘This furnishes 
them with one of their most fatal poisons for tipping 
their arrows, similar to the curare by other sav- 


The Indians seize these animals, having their hands 
protected with strong gloves. They pierce them with 
sharp sticks, and hold them over burning coals until 
they swell and a yellowish, bitter liquid is exuded, in- 
to which are = the arrows which they wish to 
poison. The poison of this frog taken internally does 
not produce avy other effect than a momentary par- 
alysis; but a slight puncture of a javelin impregnated 
with it kills a bird in four minutes, a deer in ten, and 
a jaguar intwenty. The properties of this poison are 
not affected by time, and no antidote is known. 

Baelz relates that once when he was bitten by a 
serpent in the forests of Choco he immediately applied 
hot melted wax; half of the calf of the leg was de- 
stroyed, but the heat removed the poison and saved his 
life. He would not counsel anyone to employ such a 
remedy in these cases, infallible though we may well 
believe it to be, but certainly a little too severe in its 
application. 

The frog of Choco seems to belong to the order of 
the frog. Triangular head; prominent eyes of a 
golden yellow; large mouth, without teeth; smooth 
skin, ete. (Jow d’ Hygiene.) 


TREPHINING THE LONG BONES. 
M. Delens (Le Prog. Med.) had under his care a 


young man 21 years of age who for five years had 
complained of intense pain at the summit of the upper 
extremity of the tibia. He finally decided to use the 
trephine; he found a cavity, but it did not contain any 
pus; the pains and inflammatory phenomena have 
ceased, and the patient may be covsidered cured. 

M. Perier had under his care a woman who was 
suffering from osteo-myelitis of the femur. He used 
the trephine at three different times, under the anti- 
septic spray, the external wound healing rapidly ; but 
the patient complained of pain in the t trochanter. 
He then trephined at this point. This operation had 
to be repeated, when relief seemed to be permanent. 
Here were five operations by trephining on the same 
bone, and not a drop of pus ap , 

M. Després. When we trephine a bone we may 
or may not find pus. In order to find it it is nec- 
essary to trephine at the point where there is the 

reatest pain, or where there is marked tumefaction. 

f he does not find pus, M. Després trephines the 
bone from one side to the other, and places a drainage 
tube in the opening; not to do this is to be liable to a 
second operation. 

M. Verneuil has trephined the tibia and femur, each 
one ounce. In the first case there had been pain in the 
tibia for fifteen years, together with a small swelling of 
the bone. He operated with a gouge, and penetrated 
into the interior of the os; no pus, but the pains per. 


=_—= 


sist, He then trephined above, and hollowed the 
tibia in furrows to this point. The cure from this 
moment was complete. A second case had hyperos- 
toses of the lower extremity of the femur; there were a 
great many fistulous tracts leading along the bone, 
As there was no superficial sequestrum, M. Verneuil 
suspected a central one, and penetrated into the 
centre of the bone. There was no pus found, so he 
opened the bone through and through, and placed a 
drainage tube in the canal. But new pains arose, and 
he was obliged to hollow out the internal condyle of 
the femur. In this operation there was no disch 
of pus. M. V. is a partisan of the drainage of bones, 
. Lucas-Championniere had a patient who was 
suffering for a long time at the point of the great 
trochanter, with a number of fistules which had re- 
sisted all treatment. These fistules were independent 
of any alteration in the bone or periosteum. He op- 
erated on them according to Wolkmann’s method, and 
the cure was complete. 

M. E. Cruveilkier. True abscesses of bones are 
rare. In five cases of trephining that this su n 
has ‘eeageene 5 once only has he found pus. hen 
we have made the diagnosis of inflammatory abscess 
of the bone, we always have a cavity; sometimes it 
contains pus, more often it does pot. There exists, 
then, two varieties—cavities with pus, and those with- 
out pus. He insists upon the fact that abscesses of 
the bones frequently return. He has seen them recur 
as often as three times. He has had under treatment, 
among others, a patient who, two years after the first 
operation, suffered so severely that fears were enter- 
tained of loss of reason. The patient finally recov- 


ered. 

M. Duplay has performed this operation a number 
of times. e lesions ee from circumscribed 
osteitis and ebumation to diffused osteitis, passin 
through all the degrees. A cavity was the rule, but 
it did not always contain pus. In his experience free 
trephining, even when there was no pus, assisted 
very much in allaying pain, but the reason for it he 
could not give. 


ANESTHESIA FROM BROMIDE OF ETHYL, 


M. Terrillon (Le Prog. Med ) gives the result of his ex- 
periments with this anesthetic. In giving it, he pours 
5-6 fae of the liquid upon a large compress, 
which he spreads over the faces of the patients. ‘They 
do not suffer from this; there is no irritation of the 
throat, no respiratory troubles; anwsthesia is complete 
at the end of a minute; muscular relaxation follows in 
from two to four minutes; it is less prompt in inebri- 
ates. The period of excitement appears to be wanting; 
the clonic convulsions of Chloroform are replaced by 
those of a tonic character, a form of tetanic rigor; but 
the face, neck, and upper part of the body are vio- 
lently congested, and covered with a more or less pro- 
fuse sweat ; the pulse is always accelerated, in propor- 
tion to the amount of the anesthetic used; respiration 
is regular; no alteration of the pupils. When the 
anesthesia is continued, we have the congestion ot the 
face, but not to an alerming degree, and the sweat 
continuing. The respiration, which was easy and 
calm, becomes stertorous, in consequence of the quan- 
tity of mucus which accumulates in the pharynx and 
impedes respiration ; these provoke movements of re- 
gurgitation, which should not be confounded with 
efforts at vomiting, nor should the frequent clearing 
out of the back part of the throat by means of a sponge 
be neglected. uring this second stage the agent 
should be administered at short intervals, and not con- 
tinuously, As soon as the administration is suspended 
recovery is very rapid and without the least stupefac- 
tion, 40 to 50 seconds often sufticing. But vomitings are 
occasionally observed, and once were the cause of the 
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urn to consciousness ; sometimes they continued 
= or five hours after the use of the agent, and have 
occurred during the anesthetic state. But these are 
rare exceptions, and vomiting never occurs if we only 
maintain simple anesthesia, without muscular relaxa- 
tion. M. Terrillon believes the Bromide of ethyl to be 
superior to Chloreform; the mucous secretions, it is 
true, are profuse, but the accidents which occur are 
progressive, and we need not fear any of the alarming 
and sudden accidents of yee mg The experiments 
of M. P. Berger and M. Charles Richet contradict in 
many points those of M Terrillon. They experi- 
mented upon wolves and dogs, and each time that the 
anesthesia was long continued, the death ot the ani- 
mal was violent. The death supervened almost im- 
mediately after the beginning of the stage of anesthe- 
sia, in such a manner that this has been the signal of 
death. An excessive salivation was noticed in the 
dogs; the pulse rapidly became slow, feeble, undula- 
tory; and to continue the experiment beyond this 

int was to produce the death of the animal. M. 
Berger accused the Bromide of having a disagreeable 
odor, and of producing — surely, if not more 
surely, than Chloroform. For his own part he pre- 
ferred Chloreform where a general anesthetic state 
was required 

M. Verneuil considered the Bromide a valuable agent 
for the purpose of local anzsthesia, especially when 
the heated iron or thermo-cautery is to be used. With 
this he has been able to lay open fistulous tracts to the 
depth of two or three cms. without any complaint 
from the patient, As to general anesthesia the results 
are contradictory, and he had nothing to offer. He 


had, however, observed this fact in one of his patients, 
and that was that three or four inspirations produced 
complete resolution, Few agents act so rapidly. 

M. Lucas-Championniére gave this agent, during one 
hour and three-quarters, to a woman in labor. The 


atient was very much affected and respired with 
Fifficulty. It might be well to associate Chloroform, 
which depresses the circulation, with the Bromide, 
which excites. In the semi-anesthesia of women in 
labor the Bromide has a marked similarity to Ether. 

M. Nicaise recommended the use of this agent where 
the cautery was to be used, as superior to the Jodide 
of ethyl, the vapors of which were very disagreeable, 
but as a local agent he did not think it had any superi- 


ority over Ether. 


QOMMENT ON “TETANUS AND CALABAR 
BEAN.” 


By Pror. C. H. Von Tacen, M.D., Cuicago, In. 
Noticing in the Medical Record of March 6, 1880, 
e 274, a brief article under the title of “ Tetanus 
and Calabar Bean,” we desire to enter our protest 
inst such heroic use of a valuable remedy, as to 
impress the _— with it in the manner stated. Such 
dosiag recal]s to our mind the old style of our fore- 
fathers, when Calomel and other mercurial prepara- 
tions and drugs were given until complete salivation, 
or other visible ill-eflects were manifested. Our expe- 
rience with the remedy, Calabar Bean (Physostigma 
venenosum), has been such that we regard it as an in- 
valuable agent, both for traumatic and symptomatic 
tetanus, likewise trismus. We have guided safely 
through to a favorable termination, with this remedy, 
seven cases of the traumatic form of combined trismus 
and tetanus, accompanied with marked opisthotonus, 
resulting from unusually severe mechanical injuries ; 
also, two cases of symptomatic tetanus, accompanying 
cerebro-spinal meningitis ; the two latter occurring in 
children agec five and seven years. The former—or 
seven cases—were six adults, their ages ranging trom 
twenty-eight to forty-nine, and a lad of sixteen years, 
Our first experience was with an alcoholic tincture of 


the following proportions, viz.: Four Calabar Bea 
ground to a powder, macerated in 4 oz. of A ‘ 
given in doses of six drops, repeated every two hours. 
The patient’s symptoms became so aggravated after 
taking the twelfth dose, that I was hastily summoned 
to his bed-side, with the statement that he was dying. 
Noticing that the condition of the patient was one of 
aggravation, evidently caused by the remedy, I ordered 
its discontinuance, and made an application of Chap- 
man’s hot water bag to the spine, administering Chio- 
roform by inhalation, until the patient was relieved of 
the excessive spasms and subsultus, which condition 
pervaded the entire muscular system, singultus and 
dysphagia being so great that the patient was unable 
to swallow, having to be nourished by nutritive ene- 
mas. With the discontinuance of the remedy for a 
period of twenty-four hours, and a continuous use of 
the spinal hot water bag, renewed every forty minutes 
to an hour, the patient returned to his former condi- 
tion before the Calabar Bean was renewed. We now 
returned to the same remedy, giving it in much smaller 
doses, viz.: Two grains of the 3d dec. trit, given in 
this quantity every two hours, placing it upon the 
tongue, and moistening it with a few drops of cold 
water. The patient now advanced steadily toward 
recovery, with occasional periods of aggravation, which 
was only induced by a jar of the bed, or a sudden 
attempt to move him, slamming of doors, etc. The 
case was one of compound comminuted fracture of the 
shafts of the tibia and fibula of left leg, from crushing 
injury, induced by the falling of a ton of iron-casting 
upon it. Since our experience of the treatment ia this 
case—upward of fifteen years we have profited 
by the valuable hint presented to us at that time, and 
hope that the writer of the article in question—should 
this come to his notice—will view the matter in a dif- 
ferent and more scientific light, rather regarding the 
patient’s worst symptoms as an aggravation or toxic 
effect of the drug (Calabar Bean) than a “ chronic” 
condition, so termed. The effect is decidedly an acute 
instead of a chronic one, and if the gentleman had 
trusted more to the single remedy alluded to here, had 
given it in smaller doses, and waited patiently the 
issue—using only such ageneies as would modity the 
excessive effects—his patient, we think, would have 
rallied sooner and recovered more rapidly. 

We will venture the assertion that there are many 
cases in every practicing physician’s experience—espe- 
cially those who are addicted to giving what are 
termed usually “appreciable doses ”—of what would 
be considered, ia the common acceptation of the term, 
a ‘‘ good cure,” if the patients were left after a time to 
themselves; but, unfortunately for the latter, the dec- 
tor often fails to recognize and avail himself of the 
accepted time by absenting himself, or giving a “ pla- 
cebo ;” instead of which he flies to other and uncertain 
remedies, and thus lessens the patient’s chances for 
getting well. Finally, we will state that the most suc- 
cessful practitioners are those who note the fact that a 
sick and consequently weak system is keenly susce 
tible to the action of a very minute dose of any medi- 
cinal agent; while in a state of health—all things 
being equal—this same system would resist a very 
much larger quantity of the drug. 

Furthermore, he who selects his remedies according 
to the indications present, giving just the quantity 
needed, and repeating the dose, according to the re- 
quirements of the case, depending upon the single 
remedy for the time, will meet with the full appr 
tion of his patients, and feel best satisfied with the 
fruits of his labors. 

We have noted in all the cases treated this 
remedy, that a strong indication for its use is a marked 
contraction of the pupils of the eyes. The Calabar 
Bean is an antipede to Belladonna and its active prin- 
ciple, Atropia, and is 4 pronounced idriatic in its action 
upon the pupil, wher applied to the eye. 
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EXTREMES. 


The strong tendency of the human mind to run 
_into extremes is never more apparent than in the 
medical profession. One man is sv afraid of innova- 
tion, of scientific precision, of being carried away 
by new lines of thought, that his life is spent in the 
border land of medical progress; he is never found 
in front, and only picks up here and there a new 
idea as it has been filtered through some regular 
orthodox mind. Even the most advanced of this 
school of materialists, for we can give them no other 
name, spend their time and their best thoughts in 
searching after the cause of disease, the pathological 
changes produced by it upon the human organism, 
and upon the facts thus obtained build up their the- 
ories of what ought to produce acure. Their line 
of thought is generally purely materialistic; they 
look upon the human body as so much material 
substance, as a cumbination of so much gross matter, 
and lose sight of the tremendous power of vital 
force and of those principles so delicate that we 
cannot comprehend their workings or the effects 
produced by them except from results obtained, 
often through the investigations of science, which is 
only just beginning to give us a faint glimpse into 
the inner chambers of life. In the domains of sur- 
gery, where they can see and handle, of course our 
materialistic friends are at home, and their inventive 
ingenuity and mechanical skill can have full play. 
They are dealing with a machine, a living machine 
it is true, but one whose parts they can touch and 
cut and burn. As mechanics they have made a 
brilliant record. In pathology and in surgery, 
where they could see with their eyes and feel 
with their fingers, they have marched boldly in 
the front; their voice has had no uncertain sound; 
science has been enriched; our knowledge of the 
human system immeasurably increased, and facts 


placed within the hands of the thoughtful observer 
all important in working out the true principles of 
prevention and cure. 

We are glad to give our materialistic friends 
due credit for all they have done, and they have 
done much, In their own special line of study they 
have won golden triumphs, but they have halted 
on the threshold of a scientific therapeutics, con- 
tent to live on the husks of the past, appropriating 
now and then from the wide domains of chemistry 
and picking up here and there a gem tossed at their 
feet from the vast sea of homeopathic philosophy— 
a gem so brilliant that as its beauty flashes upon 
them it seems to have fallen from the sky. In 
surgery and pathology our materialistic friends 
stand in the front rank; in therapeutics so far in 
the extreme rear that they seem a relic of the past, 
only keeping life in them by the little fresh blood 
they absorb from homeopathic philosophy, imagin- 
ing it is a new inspiration from heaven. 

Another extreme equally prejudicial to progress 
is that which looks solely to symptomatology for 
its guide in diagnosis and for alone pointing out 
the indications for treatment. Much of the symp- 
tomatology presented in our works of Materia 
Medica is simply the coinage of unhealthy brains— 
the slightest vapor, which assumes any form and 
shape and which is no more worthy of credence, 
no more fit for a guide than the cloud forms which 
are tossed about by every breath of wind. Sympto- 
matology alone is not and cannot be a sure guide 
to a correct diagnosis and a positive index to the 
appropriate remedy in treatment. The physician 
following this guide alone may for a period blunder 
along with tolerable success, but the time will surely 
come when he will find his guide fail him as he 
stands pale and trembling by a lifeless form, which 
might have been saved but for his ignorance. 
The revelations of pathology and our intimate 
knowledge of the mechanism of the human system — 
give form and color to symptoms, presenting to our 
mind a complete and intelligent picture of disease, 
and pointing out the appropriate remedy. One aids 
the other, and our profession is not rich enough 
in facts to enable us to cast aside any help to suc- 
cess. 

Another, and it seems to us by far the most danger- 
ous extreme, is that spiritualistic transcendental phi- 
losophy which lives forever in cloud land. Matter, 
in the estimation of these philosophers, is too gross 
for human use. Everything in the way of drugs must 
be etherialized until every particle of matter bas been 
expelled and only the spiritual essence left. The 
nearer they get to that ether which exists in infinite 
space the more powerful their potencies. Go on, 
gentlemen. Use the waters of the rivers and lakes 
for your attenuations; potentize the red and the 
violet rays of the sun, the pale moonbeams, the 
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northeast wind, the snow-flakes; catch the living 
spirit if you can from the animal, the vegetable, 
and mineral world; wave this armament before the 
eyes of the sick and see if you cannot bring back 
the ruddy glow of health to pallid cheeks; send the 
warm-living blood dancing through the arteries of 
age, and make even death himself throw down his 
scepter—conquered at last. Let there be no limit 
to your aspirations; no end to your imaginations, 
but absolve us, we beg of you, from your follies, 
and let your virtues be accounted only to your- 
selves, We are glad a new society has been formed, 
but regret it has appropriated the venerable name 
of Hahnemann. It has raised its standard so high, 
_ and inscribed upon it its principles in such clear 

and unmistakable language, that they can be read 
by all. Whatever this society may be, whatever 
work it may accomplish, it is clear if it works in 
the path it has marked out, it is not homeopathic, 
and can have no claim to that title. We bid you 
God speed, gentlemen, and wish you an abundant 
success. You have so long been disturbers in our 
ranks ; so long brought ridicule upon our cause, we 
are glad you have hoisted your own standard and 
formed a sect of your own. Peace go with you ! 

Midway among all these extremes, it seems to 
us, called by whatever name you please, stands 
rational homeopathy, the pivotal point of medical 
science. It is not in itself a system of medicine. It 
makes no such claim. The art of medicine is too 
broad to be covered by a single dogma. Homceop- 
athy has incorporated its name into a great funda- 
mental truth, which by its practical workings has 
placed therapeutics among the sciences. The 
field of homeopathy is therapeutics., It seeks to 
utilize the dual action of drugs in the treatment of 
disease. It brings to its aid all the helps of the 
vast field of medical science; and all the facts 
brought out by its investigations are appropri- 
ated to intelligent use. It believes in no exclusive 
dogma, and is bound by the trammels of no creed. 
Rationa! homeopathy extends the hand of broth- 
erly fellowship to every earnest worker in the 
great field of humanity. Differences of opinion 
are not looked upon as causes of estrangement, 
and while we mourn the bitterness and bigotry of 
some, and what seems to us the wild vagaries of 
others, we prefer going quietly on with our great 
work with kindly feelings to all, 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


Change of air is almost as necessary as change of 
food. Rest and recreation are absolutely essential 
to health. Without them we often grow old or 
break down in the spring of life. The question, 
then, where shali we go and what shall we do during 
our vacation, is a8 most important one, which the 


physician is often called in to throw light upon or 
to settle. By 2 careful study of the constitution 
and general condition, the physician bases his opin- 
ion of the mountains, the ocean, or simply the pure 
country air, filled as it almost always is with its rich 
freight of ozone. Still another, the most important 
question of all, comes up—the healthfulness of the 
proposed locality; the purity of water, freedom from 
miasmatic and malarial poisons, and completeness 
of drainage and ventilation. Not a fall comes 
round but what hundreds of people, in every large 
city, come back from their summer trips and sum- 
mer homes with the seeds of poison so deeply planted 
in them that they often ripen in a harvest of death. 
This results from the lack of knowledge or absolute 
neglect on the part of the proprietors of these re- 
sorts of the plainest and simplest laws of hygiene. 

Called during the summer to visit a patient at 
one of the most frequented summer resorts near New 
York, we were struck by the great prevalence of 
diarrhwa,and were toid by the druggist his principal 
sales were of chalk mixture. We were informed by 
the physician that the population in summer was 
about forty thousand. “Is the drainage good?” 
we asked. “Oh, yes!” was the reply; “the soil is 
very porous, and everything runs right away into 
the ground.” “And where do you get your drink- 
ing water?” “We only have to drive a pipe six- 
teen feet into the ground,” was the reply, “and we 
get an abundance of the purest water.” Think of it; 
forty thousand people drawing their drinking water 
from a soil saturated with their own filth! 

The time is fast passing away when the American 
people will fellow the tide of fashion wherever it 
may lead. Hereafter no summer resort can obtain 
@ permanent success, whatever its attractions, with- 
out pure water and drainage as nearly perfect as can 
be obtained. That capitalists fully understand this 
matter, and are fully alive to the great truths so clear- 
ly brought out in the scientific discussions and ex- 
periments during the past few years, is seen in at 
least one great enterprise to which our attention has 
been called the past month. 

The Long Beach Hotel, which we were invited to 
inspect with a party of scientists a few days ago, 
stands upon an island seven miles long, with one of 
the most magnificent beachesin the world. The surf 
rolls in great, curling, foam-crested waves over sand 
so closely packed that it is almost as hard as asphalt. 
The beach slopes so gently that there is no undertow. 
The hotel is one thousand feet long and two hundred 
wide, with restaurant accommodations for five thou- 
sand people, and three hundred rooms for families, 
supplied with baths and running water in abundance, 
The drainage has been placed under the direction of 
a member of the U.S. Board of Health, and is as 
nearly perfect as is possible. We do not see in what 
particular it can be improved. All the water for ho- 
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tel purposes comes through an iron pipe from a well 
five miles distant on the main land, from which over 
forty thousand galions of pure water can be pumped 
every hour. We speak of this hotel because our at- 
tention has been specially called to it, and because 
it has intelligently and with unbounded liberality 
put into practical working those great principles of 
hygiene for which scientists have so long contended. 

It was said of Madam de Stahl that she once asked 
the Emperor what woman in France deserved the 
greatest honor, and that his curt reply was: “ She 
who has given the most sons to her country.” We 
have often thought that bright and well deserved as 
is the chaplet which binds the brow of the statesman 
and the warrior, a brighter and greener one should 
encircle the brows of those who confer the most last- 
ing good upon humanity, giving us healthy homes 
and healthy lives, and through them opening broad 
the pathway of prosperity and universal regenera 
tion. 


A FORTY DAYS’ FAST. 


Dr. Tanner’s fast, which he proposes shall last 
forty days, has created great interest, not only 
among scientists, but with the general public. It 
upsets old theories, and will probably establish facts 
which wiil be of great importance to physiological 
science. There is no doubt that Dr. Tanner is per- 
fectly honest, and that he is absolutely living with- 
out food (unless we call air and water food) without 
that emaciation and loss of strength we should ex- 
pect. He is faithfully watched, and all important 
facts in reference to his condition carefully noted. 

Dr. Tanner holds that uncleanliness and impurity 
in the body, from which disease springs and on 
which it feeds, arise from two sources; first, excess 
of food taken over the body’s needs, and, second, the 
débris of the worn out tissues of the body itself. 
The latter source must always exist in greater or 
less activity while life lasts. The former source 
may be entirely cut off by fasting, and then the pro- 
cesses of nature are the more easily capable of freeing 
the system from the waste of the tissues. In this 
way, Dr. Tanner thinks, is brought about the purifi- 
cation, or, as he sometimes terms it, the new birth; 
and this he thinks is the Scriptural idea of fasts. 
The reason why they were enforced by the command 
of inspiration and the authority of the church was 
to insure the obedience of laws so essential to man’s 
physical and spiritual health. 

Dr. Tanner thinks by fasting forty days he can 
show it is perfectly safe for others to fast five, six, 
or ten days, and they will derive great benefit by so 
doing. Physicians, he says, prescribe for their pa- 
tients, who are offered every luxury and yet grow 
weak, beef tea and a general round of tonics; while 
if they would allow nature to clear away the débris 


by relieving the body of the constantly replenished 
excess of food over requirement, improvement would 
be more permanent. 

We have no doubt of Dr. Tanner's honesty and 
his conscientious desire to establish important sci- 
entific facts. To us the fast seems a hazardous ex— 
periment, and yet history shows numerous other 
fasts of even longer duration, without injury to the 
person. Scientific truth is often gained by just this 
weary, painful course of experiment, and truths thus 
established rest upon no man’s theories or assertions, 
but upon well proved facts. There is no doubt but 
that the science of feeding is still in its infancy. 
People eat and drink too much, when they can get 
it, and not always of the proper kind. If the food 
and nutrition questions could be scientifically set- 
tled, there would be little need of drugs. 


“FATHER” HERING. 


It is yet too soon for us to realize that “ Father” 
Hering is gone, and that we shall never more listen 
to his voice or look upon that benign face again. 
It is at such times as these that we recall the pleas- 
ant reminiscences of the past, and our departed 
friend has furnished many to those who enjoyed his 
intimacy. No one who has been so fortunate as to 
be admitted to his sanctum will ever forget its at- 
mosphere, or the pleasure and profit which were 
always to be depended upon for all who entered 
there. 


Well do we remember our first visit—the cordial 
reception, the delightful and interesting narrations 
with which we were entertained. 

Those of his friends who have sat at his table will 
recall those delightful hours spent over the evening 
meal. It was then that our departed friend would 
charm his guests with the results of his wonderfully 
philosophical mind, or thrill us with the details of 
some recent scientific discovery. 

He always progressed with the times, and nothing 
was either too insignificant or too vast to receive his 
patient investigation. 

His careful painstaking in practice is illustrated 
in the case of the late Carroll Dunham, who visited 
him, many years ago, for the purpose of obtaining 
relief from an affection of the heart, of which he 
suffered. 

After many hours of consideration and study he 
handed Dr. Dunham the MSS. of the provings of 
Lithium carb., with the remark: “If that is not 
your remedy, I do not know what is.” The result 
in this case is too well known to need repetition here. 

An incident which occurred on the occasion of 
the celebration of his semi-centennial anniversary of 
graduation indicates the unselfishness of his nature, 
for he would always prefer to see honors conferred 
upon others rather than to have them himself. 
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After Dr. Gray had delivered the diplomas, which 
he was delegated to do by the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, and the various 
medical colleges of the country, it will be remem- 
bered that similar degrees were presented to him 
also, on the same occasion. 

This event pleased our host greatly, and, placing 
his hand upon the shoulder of the writer, said, with 
his characteristic smile: “ This is the best part of it 
—that Gray should get his.” 

Few have left so much by which to be remem- 
bered. We cannot take up a book in which thera- 
peutics is treated of, without being reminded of 
him by reading some characteristic of his own coin- 
age, and it always bears the stamp of the true metal, 
for he did not know how to counterfeit. 

Let us emulate his example in our devotion to 
that cause which was so dear to him, and, with pa- 
tient industry, we may hope also tu reap the reward 
which all should crave—that the world has been 
benefited by our coming into it. 


THE ORITIO. 


The editors of the Times aim to present their 
journal to the profession in good readable English. 
Our proofs are carefully read, in many cases by the 
authors of the articles; but even with the utmost 
care typographical errors are made which are quite 
as annoying to the editors as to the readers. Many 
of our professional friends are not accustomed to 
writing for the press, and sometimes do not present 
their ideas with the clearness and grammatical ele- 
gance of the accomplished writer. It is the duty of 
editors while not changing the meaning of an article 
to present it in readable form. This, we presume to 
say, journalists consider to be a part of their duty. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 


SvuRGICAL Diseases AND THEIR THER- 
APEUTICSs ; By J. G. Gilchrist, M. D., late Lectur- 
er on Surgery, Homeopathic Medical College of 
the University of Michigan, Etc., Ete. hird 
Edition ; Revised, Rewritten. Pp 595. Chicago: 
Duncan Bros. 1880. 

The fact that this work has reached a third edition 
is an indication of the favor with which it has been 
received by the profes:ion. We can understand why 
the general practitioner takes so kindly to it, for as we 
glance at its pages we observe that the etiology is most 
concisely treated, while the therapeutic indications are 
elaborated in such a manner as to make it most inter- 
esting and useful as a“ hand book,” particularly to the 
non-specialist in this department. 

The work cannot, of course, take the place of those 
which cover operative procedures, as “all mention of 
surgical operations or accidents that can only demand 
instrumental treatment, or malformations that are 
manifestly beyond the reach of medicine, have been 
omitted.’ 

By a close study of its medical therapeutics we may 
be able to so individualize our selection of the remedy 


as to lead to complete recovery in cases otherwise in- 
curable, or only amenable to operative treatment; and 
if our deductions are correct, the work before us may 
be justly claimed in the interest of conservative sur- 


a of the chapters are admirably elaborated, as 
for instance those treating of “ Ulceration,” of “Tu- 
mors,” “ Diseases of the Nerves,” and many others. 
To the generalizer the work will not be of much 
service, but to those who fully diagnosticate their 
cases and make use of the diagnoses—which must in- 
clude the objective and subjective phenomena—in the 
selection of a remedy, it will prove invaluable. 


DiIsEAsES OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, WITH THEIR 
Homa@oratutc TREATMENT. Edited by T. C. 
Duncan, M. D., Editor of the U. 8. Med. Invest. ; 
Consulting Physician Chicago Foundlings’ Home 
Etc., Etc., Assisted a0 Physicians an 
Surgeons. Vol. II. . 400. Chicago: Dun- 
can Bros. 1880. 

The author has done himself much credit, and “ our 
school” great service, by adapting a most enlightened 
therapeutics in the manner he has to a class of affec- 
tions in which there was great need. 

On the whole the work is admirably done, and es- 
pecially are we struck with the therapeutics of “ Dis- 
eases of the Lymphatic System ;” “ Infantile Circula- 
tion;” “ Diseases of the Larynx ;” “Diseases of the 
Lungs ;” “ Diseases of the Brain,” and “ Scarlatina.” 

The etiology, pathology, oppo diagno- 
sis, prognosis, and treatment are all stated in a man- 


ner appropriate to a work for the ready reference of - 
the busy practitioner, and to such we commend it. 
The two volumes make a work of near] 


sand pages, the physical appearance of w 


one thou- 
is good. 


HAND-BOOK OF SKIN DISEASES AND THEIR Homao- 
PATHIC TREATMENT. By John R. Kippax, M.D., 
LL.D. Chicago: Duacan Brothers, 1880. 

The text consists of short, genera] observations on 
the anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the skin 
and on the symptomatology, etiology, diagnosis, and 
classification of cutaneous diseases, followed by a de- 
tailed description of each individual affection, giving 
its clinical history and treatment. To this is added a 
chart with diagnostic, therapeutic, dietetic hints. In 
the author’s experience high attenuations and the sin- 
gle remedy and most promptly external and internal 
treatment are cmhteed. The author shows extensive 
reading and a thorough practical knowledge of his sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding all that has been said against 
external applications, the treatment of cutaneous dis- 
cases without them is often like tbe lumbering stage 
coach in comparison with the lightning express. 


Heattn Boarps. The Bulletin of the National 
Board of Health gives a statistical table of the present 
condition of — organization throughout the 
country. By it we learn that there are at present 
twenty-three State and two hundred and thirty-five 
local Health Boards besides: the National Board of 
Health. Of these, thirteen State Boards and one hun- 
dred and forty-five local Boards have been organized 
since 1876. Fourteen States are still without Boards of 
Health, and of these, three, Virginia, Florida, and 
Georgia, are on the southern coast. This certain] 
shows progress in sanitation in the right direction. If 
the work is properly performed it will go a long way 
to = mark out the cause and progress of epidemics, 
as well as many local diseases. 


Pror. Lister is to receive the honora of 
LL.D. from Oxford.. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A ORITIO ORITIOISED. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In the last issue of your valu- 
able journal, E. N. E. reads a lesson to writers for the 
medical press. I design to show that, even if bis 
strictures were fully merited (as I do not think they 
are), he is himself guilty of a)] the offences he charges 
upon otbers, and is therelore wholly disqualified for 
sitting in the seat of literary judgment. 

In the first place, the very title of his article is so 
clumsily worded as to lead to misconception. Taken 
by itself, it seems to imply a treatment of two distinct 
topics, viz.: 1st, “Journalistic Orthography,” and, 
2d, ‘‘Grammatical Construction.” But we tad it to 
mean simply “ The Spelling and Grammar of Medical 
Journalists.” Then why not have put it in this unam. 
biguous shape? E. N.E. will perbaps say that this is 
hypercritical, But, as be himself pithily remarks, 
“ Certain rules must be observed in the simplest writ- 


ten arrangement of ideas.” And is not clearness of 
awe enjoined by the first and foremost of these | 
Tules? | 

Passing now to the body of the indictment under | 
consideration, we find that the transgressions com- 
plained of may be classed under three heads, according 
as they have to do with the laws ot Orthography, of | 
Grammar, or of Rhetoric, Let us just see how our | 
critic himself would fare, in respect to each of these, 
it he were proceeded against, in like manner, on the 
ground furnished by his own communication. 

First, as tu Spelling :—He gives a list of 36 errors, 
“culled from two journals, with two or three ortho- 
graphic ye during three months.” (What sort 
of a journal, I wonder, is a journal with “ erthegraphic 
exceptions!”) Among these, “ felix mas,” he says, is 
spelled “ filix mas” (just as it ought to be) “twice.” 
“ Da’Costa is spelled Decosta,” which is hardly worse 
than his own biunder in putting in the apostrophe. 
Thus, this lynx-eyed censor, in copying out three 
dozen mistakes (probably almost all due to the print- | 
ers), has committed two of his own—one of them) 
peculiarly disgraceful, if he be a homeopathic physi- | 
cian. This, I submit, makes out quite as bad a case, | 
orthographically, against E. N. as his carefully | 
marshaled array of “ literary deformities” does against | 
the “ representative” journals; and, on this heau, per- 
haps, I need say nothing more. But stay !—only a| 
little further down the column we come upon the fol- | 
lowing morsel of erudition ; “ We might suppose such 
mistakes were only ‘ /apsis penne,’” etc. Now, il there 
be any such Latin word as “ /apsis.” it certainly is not | 
what is here called for, viz., the nominative plural of 
“lapsus;” avd, as the writer has iven us 
touching picture of the effects of misspelled English 


If it be urged that such solecisms as these are hardly 
deserving of notice, we can best reply by quoting, 
mutatis mutandis, paragraph from the very produc- 
tion iu which they occur: “ Had such mistakes been 
made by a man making no pretensions to learning, we 
would only smile and pass them by; but the perpetra- 
tor of these errors mses pretensions to being an edu- 
cated man. We therefore do not treat such mistakes 
lightly, but censure their author for not having studied 
the first elements of English grammar before attempt- 
ing to palm himself off on the medica] world as a 
scholar ” [and a critic]. 

Under our last head, that of J?hetoric, we will con- 
sider all those sparkling gems of expression not in- 
cluded in either of the preceding classes. Taking 
them in order, we remark that an “ educated man” 
would not refer to a certain appendage to a writing- 
table as an “ oblivious repository,’’ because it is noth- 
ing of the sort, and also because he would have to 
explain the expression, just as E. N. E. does, by put- 
ting “ waste-basket” in parenthesis after it, and such a 
writer hates unmeaning verbiage. Neither could he 
be induced to pen such a phrase as “the lurid flash 
that rends the mighty oak «ith its incisive potentiality.” 
He would leave out the last four words. Nor would 
he (even in order to display his attainments in prosody) 
speak of “this ante-penultimate fact;” because he 
would know that, if he did,no one could _—_ 
make out what fact he referred to. Nor would he tal 
about “an elemental education.” He would as soon 
call a thunderstorm an ‘elementary disturbance.” 
Nor (E. N. E. to the contrary notwithstanding) could 
he “ rasp the grinding facets of his mental] millstones,” 
since it is not the man himself, but the mistakes he 
reads, which must be supposed to perform that opera- 
tion. And if,in addition, our supposititious writer 
were a “thoughtful man,” he would not assert that 
‘* Language is, at best, but a poor medium for —, 
ing thought” (!!!) ; because *‘ the application of ordi- 
nary common sense would prevent the appearance of 
such a sentence.” Nor do we think he could so Joftily 
lay it down that “correct spelling indicates thoughtful 
study, or a superlative memory; incorrect spelling dis- 
plays gross carelessness, or a luck of elemental educa- 
tion” The dictum, when applied to our vernacular, is 
to facts. 

ut not only does E. N. E. show himself unfit to 
exercise the critical function. I contend that, in the 
present instance, he applies his lash to the wrong 
shoulders. He sneeringly invites a comparison be- 
tween “some productions in our standard medical 
journals” and the contents of “ the Atlantic, Scribner's, 
and Harper’s Monthly.” Very well! Let us suppose 
that any of the “scapegoats of literature” who have 
strayed into our fold were, by some incredible over- 


| sight, permitted to spread “‘tbeir brilliart ideas, or 


thography, rhetoric,” etc., upon the pages of the latier 


upon his “sensitive, fine-grained organism,” this | publications, before a million of readers, instead of a 
breaking of Pri-vian’s head, in the very act of correct-| few select hundreds, upon whom would the resulting 
ing other people’s errors, can only be set down as the indiguation _—. if not altogether, fall? Obviously 
result of ‘* superlative ignorance.” not upon those intrusive scribblers, but upon the 

Secondly, in respect to Grammar, the sample blun- | highly-trained and highly-paid conductors of the com- 
ders which E. N. E. lays betore us are gross enough, | promised periodicals. And why should not the man- 
in all conscience, and amply deserve the condemnation | agers ot our “‘ standard medical journals” be held to the 
he calls for. But some of the very sentences in which he same responsibility? It might be supposed that his 
denounces them are quite faultily constructed. For in- own wsthetic instincts, no less than a decent regard for 
stance: ‘‘In the world of social literature” (why the susceptibilities of others, would impel ‘an edu- 
“ social?”’) “ certain productions exis! that only serve cated man” to make sure that every available contri- 
that they only serve, I say, by vivid contrast, bution to the organ under his contro) should at least 
to make us appreciate,” etc. “ For the class incapable make iis appeerance in a shape not absolutely revolt- 
ot detecting the fraud, the poison is absorbed with the ing to a cultivated taste, If he held his own time too 
nourishment.” ‘‘ For those who appreciate the ring of | precious to be spent in the tasks of revising and proof- 
the true metal, it” (i. e., the poison) “is annoying, | reading, he would know where to find some competent 
often exasperating.” 
phors!) “Glance overafew pages . . . 
are astonished,” etc. “Imagine the effect on a sensi- 

organism 


(What a confusion of meta-| and needy scribe whose services could be secured by 


and we|an expenditure hardly greater than the hire of an 
office-boy. It were absurd, under the transitional 


tive to have under his window,” etc. | state of things necessarily prevailing in a society like 
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ours, to prohibit a practitioner of sagacity and experi- 
ence from ventilating his ideas on professional topics, 
through the medium of the press, because his diction 
might not be exactly suited to a first-class magazine, 
or might even betray some deficiency in ‘‘ elemental 
education.” But the ‘‘accomplished editor,’ wko 
cynically or carelessly allows the essay of such a cor- 
respondent to face the glare of publication “with all 
its imperfections on its head,” insults and betrays, not 
that correspondent only, but the whole body of his 
intelligent subscribers, and deserves a much heavier 
punishment than any which a mere word-catching 
sciolist is able to inflict. G. L. F. 

Brooktyn, July 14, 1880. 


io. 


OBITUARY. 


CONSTANTINE HERING, M.D. 


To write an obituary of Father Hering would be 
to give the history of homeopathy in this country. The 
following personal letter gives us the bare details of 


this sad event. 
PaILADELParA, July 25, 1880. 
ALFRED K. M.D. : 

Dear Frrenp—Father Hering has gone to a wider 
sphere of usefulness, and left us lonely and sorrowing. 
é has his heart's desire and we do wrong to grieve. 

Almost his last words were in praise of home- 
opathy. He was grateful for the good it had done him. He 
spent the afternoon of Friday with his patients. I 
never saw him more interested in his work. He 
conversed in his accustomed lively manner with his 
family at tea and went to his room with less fatigue 
than usual. At ten o'clock he summoned assistance 
by his bell ; was found with shortness of breathing, 
and in Jess than half an hour a// was over / 

His last words were, “ I am dying now.” No suffer- 
ing! The last remedy that benefited him was Ar- 
senicum. lt was the remedy which, more than fifty 
years ago, saved his life and secured his devotion to 
the cause. On the 28th (the anniversary of Lachesis), 
the interment will take place. Eleven o'clock is the 
hour fixed upon. His veteran friends will act as pall 
bearers. our sorrowing friend, C. B. Knerr. | 


In consequence of the announcement, a number of 
the friends of the late Dr. C. Hering met informally | 
at the house of Dr. Alfred K. Hills for the purpose of 
eondolement, and such other action as might be thought 
proper and fitting to the occasion. There were pres- 
ent Drs. Bayard, Burdick, Finch, Baner, Hoffman, | 
Wilder, Linsley, Cowl, St. Clair, Smith, Berghaus, 
Arthur Hills, Scherzer, Lippe; Wright, Hartley. 
Brown, Ostrom, Carleton, and Alfred K. Hills; and) 
letters of regret were received from Drs. Blumenthal. 
E. Carleton, Nott, Deschere, W. H.White,and Doughty. | 

Dr. Alfred K. Hills called the meeting to order, | 
stated its objects, and, there being no objection, re- 
quested Dr. Edward Bayard to preside. 

Upon motion, Dr. Hills was elected secretary, and 
formally stated his reasons for the action so hurriedly | 
taken, moved a committee of three on resolutions, to | 
which the president should be added, and Drs. Finch, | 
Burdick, and Baner were thus appointed. 
resolutions were reported and adopted as fol-_ 

Whereas, The sad intelligence has reached us that | 
our revered friend and colleague, Dr. Constantine Her- | 

, has passed from our midst; therefore, 

Aved, That it is with deep and unfeigned sorrow 
that we mourn our loss; 
Resolced, That we deeply lament that he could not 


have been spared to finish the great work ot his life, 
the ‘‘ Guiding Symptoms of our Materia Medica;” 

, That in Dr. Hering’s death we lose one 
acknowledged as first in his profession, a man of sci- 
ence, a ripe scholar, a genial friend; 

Resolved, That to the afflicted relatives we extend 
our deepest sympathy and regret; 

Resolved, That a copy of the minutes of this meeting 
be transmitted to the familv of the deceased; 

. mee, That delegates be appointed to attend the 
uneral. 

The following delegates were elected : Drs. Edward 
Bayard, Alfred K. Hills, S P. Burdick, Chas. A. 
Bacon, W. T. Baner, C. Lippe, L. de V. Wilder, St. 
Clair Smith, E. F. Hofmann, Wm. Scherzer, H. A. 
i ar C. E. Blumenthal, M. Deschere, W. H. White, 
H. [. Ostrom, W. Y. Cowl, Jas. E. Lilienthal, M. A. 
Brinkman, M. W. Noxon, E. Carleton, Jr., John F. 
Gray, lt. McMurray, T. Franklin Smith, and B. G. 
Carleton. 

Adjourned. 

Attest, Atrrep K. Hri1s, Secretary. 


Dr. Hering was born in Oschatz, Germany, Jan. 
1st, 1880; graduated in medicine at the University 
of Wurzburg, March 23d, 1826, and afterward went 
to Surinam, by appointment of the King of Saxony, 
for the purpose of making researches in zoélogy. 
He first commenced the practice of medicine in 
Parimaribo. In January, 1833, he landed in Phila- 
delpbia, and shortly after established the Allentown 
Academy. His subsequent labors are so well known 
to the profession that we deem it unnecessary to 
recount them at this time. é 

The funeral was largely attended by physicians 
from all parts ot the country, Rev. S. 8. Seward, of 
New York, conducting the services. The following 
named physiciens were appointed pall- bearers. some 
of whom, from various circumstances, were prevented 
from being present: Drs, A. Lippe, H. N. Guernsey, 
C. Neidhard, A. W. Koch, A. R. Thomas, J. H. 
Pulte, W. P. Wesselhcft. F. R. McManus, Henry 
Detwiler, John Romig, P. P. Wells, Edward Bayard, 
John F. Gray, J. F. Cooper, Charles G. Raue, James 
Kitchen, 8. Lilienthal. 

After a simple and impressive service, the inter- 
ment took place in a most delightful spot at “ Laurel 
Hill.” At the grave a touching event was the sing- 
ing of two musical clubs, the members of which were 
his personal friends, and who were attracted there 
by their respect and love for the departed. And 
thus closed the opportunity for personal respect. 

The following Memorial Committee has been 
selected, to which all communications should be ad- 
dressed, Societies are requested to send a copy coy- 
ering any action they may take respecting deceased, 
and journals a copy of the issue containing obituary. 

Ap. Lirre, Philadelphia, Chairman; H. N. 
Gvuernskty, Philadelphia, Secretary; J. K. Lee, Phil- 
adelphia; E. Bayard, New York; W. P. Wessel- 
heett, Boston. 

It is proposed that memorial meetings be called 
simultaneously in the principal cities of the world 
for action. 

Dr. Raue writes as follows : 

The obituary of this great physician and good man 
needs no biographical sketch in a homeopatbic jour- 
nal, the readers of which may be supposed to be well 
acquainted with the signal facts of his long and event- 
ful life. Neither is there any occasion to dwell par- 
ticularly on the traits of his noble character. as that 
already has been done, beautifully and fp P Walle, 

e 


, his friends, the late Carroll Dunham and P. P. 
| on the occasion 


of his semi-centennial] jubilee of Doc- 
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tor of Medicine, celebrated in the year 1876. What I 
shall mention here will pertain only to the bistory of 
his state of health du the last years of his life. 

For manv years Dr. Hering has been inclined to 
asthmatic difficulties. During their aggravations the 
expirations were more difficult than the inspirations, 
and frequently attended with a wheezing noise. Of 
late years this asthmatic tendency became associated 
with occasional attacks of bronchial catarrb, especially 
dur‘ng fall and winter. 

Latterly, however, the catarrhal attacks had grown 
mauch milder, and during the last year he scarcel 
suffered from them at all, while the asthmatic spel 
= more severe and more annoving. They were 

ught on by any little bodily exertion, especially by 
going up stairs; be bad to rest on each flight of stairs. 
hey also, of late, used to come on periodically, early 
in the morning about four or five o’clock, after wak- 
ing, and when trying in the least to move «r exert 
himself for the purpose of changing clothe: But, 
then, there were again days and even weeks when 
these morning attacks remitted; moving about, how- 
ever, became more and more difficult, and the visiting 
of patients out-doors almost impossible for him. His 
ily vigor gradually failed ; he felt weak and ex- 
hausted, or “ very tired and lazy,” as he used to say; 
his appetite, too, became much impsired, and his 
bowels were in spells quite loose.and then again some- 
what constipated. And yet, with all this, his mind 
kept as fresh aud lively and as full of schemes for the 
future as ever. He would always enjoy a good joke, 
and would heartily laugh over it, even if it did occa- 
sionally excite a coughing spell. 

He was himself full of anecdotes and humorous 
comparisons, which he grea'ly enjoyed to relate. His 
life-work, to create a practical and reliable Materia 
Medica, based upon confirmed facts, filled his whole 
soul, and he never lost sigut of it; he worked at it un- 
ceasingly, collecting not only from all sources, but 
selecting also with the highest acumen, which came of 
his immense practical experience. Two volumes of 
his “Guiding Symptoms” bear witness to this t 
endeavor; the third is already in press; the rema ving 
volumes need only the editorial work; their substance 
is collected. 

. . Toward the end of May I was taken ill myself. 

Once the dear old friend came to my bed-side to con- 
sult with our mutual friend, Dr. A. Fellger, to whose 
care I had confided my own case. Full of hope, as 
always, he cheered me up, but it took several weeks 
before I was able to resume my customary daily visits 
to him again. In the meantime, Dr. Berridge, from 
London, had arrived to attend the American Instiiute 
of Homeopathy at Milwaukee. His visits, and also a 
visit of his old fiiend, Dr. P. P. Wells, had cheered 
him up greatly, and I found him, after this interru 
tion of our intercourse, feeling comparatively we 
He had been taking a dose or two of Anaca 
account of the yoy yawning with which his asth- 
matic spelis had been accompanied. ‘There was no 
indication fr changing the remedy at that time. 
the 21st of July, wheo I saw him in the furenoon, he 


complained to me that last night, soon after midnight, | 


rdium, OD ward, however, preferring to study 


On | 
| Diputado a Cortes, or Member of the Chamber of Rep- 


of chocolate; I have scarcely drank one-half of it; I 
can’t take any more.” ‘It seems as if these attacks 
of asthma were anticipating; I am not quite sure 
whether Arsenicum has this symptom. Any way, I 
feel quite relieved to-day.” 

On the 23d of yf I saw him again in the forenoon, 
and remained with him for nearly one hovr. He ap- 
peared quite natural, and spoke about several things 
as lively ag ever. e worried, though, about some 
things regarding the publication of his “ Guidin 
Symp‘oms,” which I tried to smooth over. Worri- 
ment always had a very bad effect upon him, and, un- 
fortunately, in the last years, he had had too much of 
it. Still, I did not see anything that seemed alarming 
or could in any way arouse my suspicion or fear. And, 
indeed, the whole following afternoon, as I was later 
informed, he appeared quite as usual and lively. He 
had gone down into his office and atiended to his 
patients as usual; be had remained down stairs until 
after sunper, of which he partook, chatting all the 
time with those around him in bis wenied manner, 
Then he went up stairs to his study, undressed bim- 
self unaided, and went to sleep. Suddenly, near 10 
o'clock, P. M., he was ro by another spell of 
asthma, and this time still worse than ever before 
with the same loud yawning and the same dreadful 
restlessness. Mrs. Hering, becomin mae d alarmed, 
sent hastily for his neighbor and old riend, Dr. Wm. 
Koch. and also for me. Before any of us arrived, be 
said to a friend, “I am dying.” They laid him on h's 
right side, well propped up upon his sofa, when he 
became quiet. After Dr. Koch arrived he diew a 
few labored breaths, and on my arrival, a few minutes 
later, he had ceased breathing altogether. My dear 
old friend had passed beyond the line of material en- 
cumbrances, C. G. Rave. 


Doctor Jose Nunez, Marques de Nunez of Madri¢, 


Spain. 
Another shining light in the world of science and 
homeeopathy is extinguished ; another gifted cham- 
pion of our faith has joined 


“ The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where cach shall take 


His chamber in the silent halls of death.” 

Like our beloved and daily lamented friend, Carroll 
Danbam, he was a great man and a good man. 

Jose Nunez, Marquis of Nunez, defender, propaga- 
tor, and ardent believer in the merits of the homceo- 

thic system, was born on the 27th of April, 1805, in 
Old Castile, in Spain. the zeal of his 
futher, the Marquis de los Salados, he was provided 
with a thorough classical education. In 1825, when 
only 20 years of age, the subject of our sketch was one 
of the most distinguished students in law and theology. 
Being at first inclined to receive holy orders, he was 


L. | appointed Canon of the Cathedral of Astorga. After- 


law, he attained 


great proficiency, was admitted to the bar, and began 
to practice in 1830. His success and popularity in this 
profession were so great that in 1837 he was nominated 


resentatives for the Province of Leon. About this 


he had had a very bad spell of asthma, worse than time Spain was torn by civil war, caused by the aspi- 
ever before, attended with much yawning and great ration of Don Carlos to the throne. Senor Nunez 
restlessness, and that for these symptoms he had taken fayored the Pretender’s cause, but soon afterward 
Arsenicum. “1 tok ouly one globule, high, becau-e, renounced politics and retired 1o private life. Subse- 
you know, I am afraid of aggravations. Ithad scarcely quent events obliged him to emigrate to France, and 
touched my tongue when I felt more quiet; I could he fixed his resi’ence in Bordeaux, where his leisure 
lie down, and slept for fur or five hours soundly with- | hours were employed in studying medical literature, 
out a sign of asthma in the morning: ; | for which, from early youth, he bad evinced a strong 

This seemed, and indeed was, a splendid work of inclination. So great became his enthusiasm, that he 
Arsenicum. Next forenoon, July 22d, he told me: “I matriculated as a medical student in the University of 
have had a very good night, no asthma, and govud Bordeaux, attending constantly at the same time St. 
sleep. I wi-h Arsenicum woud take away the other Andrew's Hospital. At this period the great medical 
symptoms likewise” (meaning his weakuess and loss | rejurm was spreading over Europe, Dr. Nunez 
of appetite). “ Here, he continued, “ staads the cup | read with great uttention the works of our 
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Hahnemann, and followed with interest the existing 
controversy. He became a convert to homeopathy, 
and distinguished himself as one of the best physicians 
of that time ; bis native talent was so marked that few 
have mastered so thoroughly the Materia Medica of 
Habnemann, and his memory was so retentive, that, 
according to bis biograpber, had Hahnemann’s works 
been lost, Nunez could have rewritten them from be- 
ginning toend. But his greatest ability Was displayed 
n diagnosis and prognosis. His success as a homeo- 
pathic practitioner was so strikiog, that his country- 
men were jealous of his residence in a foreign country, 
and he was officially invited to return to Spain and 
practice there his He accordingly returaed 
to his native lard in 1844, and after graduating as a 
Doctor of Medicine in the University of Barcelona, 
ange in Madrid, where he practiced until his death. 

ere he achieved greater victories, and became known 
all over Europe as a great celebrity in medicine, and 
was often styled “the Hahnemann of Spain” by the 
homeopathic press of Germany, France, etc. In 1846, 
under his direction, the Hahnemannian Society of 


Two years before the death of this philanthropic 
man, he enjoyed the satisfaction of iding at the 
inauguration of his cherished hospital,. which was 
effected in the presence of a brilliant and appreciative 
assemblage, including King Alfonso and the most dis- 
tinguished of his court. 

his nobleman and favorite of fortune, self-dedicated 
to the well-being of his fellow-creatures, now chose 
rooms in the hospital for his residence, where he could 
be entirely devoted to the furtherance of his ideas. 
Here his work was finished, and here he laid himself 
down to rest from his earthly labors, choosing to die 
and be buried within the precincts of St. Joseph’s 
ame established by him in Madrid, No. 2 Havana 

treet, 

He died on the 10th of November, 1879, at 9 o’cl 
A. M., a victim to typhoid pneumonia, having fin 
a well-spent life at the age of 74 years. 

By his own desire, the royal permission was ob- 
tained a year before his death for his burial in the 
garden of the hospital, and he himself superintended 
the construction ot his tomb. It is needless to observe 


Madrid was established and chartered by a royal de-| that his funeral was celebrated as befitted so great a 
cree, and Nunez was president of the society unti! his | man,the services being conducted by the Rev. Cardinal 
death. He superintended the publication of the “ Bul. Archbishop of Toledo, and the Bishop of Coria, brother 


letin of the Hahnemannian Society,” “The Annals of 
Homeopathic Medicine,” and latterly the “Criterio 
Medico,” which is now the official organ of the Hahn- 
emaninan Society. 

These publications constitute already thirty-one vol- 
umes, enriched with numerous and brilliant produc- 
tions from Dr. Nunez’s ready pen, the most conspicu- 
ous treating of medicinal diseases, crises, metastasis, 
miliar pneumonia, etiology of discases, etc. Svme 
years ago he also published a monograph containing 
the provings of Zaran/ula Iispanica, that has become 
a most valuable remecy in the treatment of hysteria, 
chorea, and many other neuroses. In the World’s 
Homeopathic Convention, held in Philadelphia in 
1876, a paper, written by Dr. Nunez, on the “ Genesis 
and Etiology of Acute and Chronic Diseases” was 
read, and merited universal approbation. 

In 1849 and 1850 Dr. Nunez was appointed resnec- 
tively President and Vice-President of the Homeo- 
pathic Congress, held in Paris and Bordeaux, and in 
1851, with Drs. Staph and Beenninghausen, he presided 
at the inauguration of Hahnemann’s statue in Leipsic. 

In 1847 he was authorized by a royal decree to prac- 
tice the homeopathic system in France, and a few 
years after received from Napoleon the Order of the 

egion of Honor, 

In Spain Dr. Nunez was appointed Royal Physician 
to Queen Isabel, who also conferred on him the “ Great 
Cross ot Benificencia” and “Carlos 3d,” as well as 
several others. In 1865 he received the title of Mar- 
ques of Nunez, and lately he was elected Member of 
the Senate. All of the influence that Dr. Nunez could 
command, and all the honors and distinctions won 
solely by his merits, were utilized by him for the 
benefit of home pathy. In 1850 he succeeded in ob- 
taining a royal decree establishing in the University of 
Madrid a chair and a clinic for instruction in ‘the 
homeopathic system, being the first official recogni- 
tion of our system, but it was not carried into effect, 
owing to bitter opposition on the part of the aliopathic 
faculty. In 1865, through the exertions of our inde- 
fatigable worker, this order was confirmed by the 
Government, but with the same result, the alleged 
reason being want of space in the University building. 

In view 0: this opposition, Dr. Nunez conceived the 
idea of building a hospital where homeopathy should 
be taught, and the poor allowed to enjoy the benefits 
of homeopathic treatment. A subscription was set 
on foot, but only a third of the required sum was 
raised. yr daunted by this result, Dr. Nunez 
offered to supply the means needed to complete his 
project. 


‘of Dr. Nunez. The Hahnemannian Society of Madrid 
_ was also represented, the Society of Lady Directors of 
the hospital, Canovas del Castillo, and many other 
persons of distinction, as well as a concourse of the 
| poor, who were accustomed to receive medical treat- 
| ment as well as more substantial charity at the hands 
| of the illustrious dead. : 
| In his will Dr. Nunez left one hundred and fifty 
| thousand dollars, in bonds, the interest of which is to - 
| be applied to the support of the hospital, the balance 
being supplied by the Municipality of Madrid. 

Nunez is dead; the system has lost a devoted friend 
and worker, but his name shall live among those 
other shining luminaries of our system who have gone 
before. Jose J. Navarro, M.D 
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Dr. Small, of Chicago, was not present when the pa. 
pers were read. He did not know what chemistry had 
to do with the question. The proof must be made on 
living subjects; a seed might be planted, no matter how 
infinitesimal; a little rain water and the seed would 
_ spring into a tree with trunk, limbs, and branches con- 

taining substances not found ia the seed or the water. 

Dr. Owen, of Cincinuati, had expected to hear a 
| report on medicine and its effects on the human sys- 
‘tem; instead of that the papers had treated of physi- 
‘eal sciences. He was therefore disappointed; there 
was nothing said of drug action. He was unable to 
obtain information on the disturbing influences of 
‘drugs on the human functions. They should have 
| discussed what part of the system, blood or nerves, 
was affected by certain drugs. Until this was done 
they were failures as teachers of homaopathy. The 
Bureau had failed to give even a stepping-stone in this 
direction. 

Dr. McClelland was not disappointed. The Bureau 
had selected subject and adhered strictly to it. 
There had been considerable testimony of a negative 
character, however. It had been shown that certain 
attenuations did not contain medicinal qualities, but 
this’ did not prove that they did not exist. He 
that patients troubled with malignant typhoid fever 
were, through the enthusiasm of the reporters, cured 
by a single dose of medicine in one day. These re- 


ports were palpably false, and weakened one’s faith. 
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Dr. Brown, 


of Binghamton, N- Y., complimented 
the papers presented by the 


Bureau. He contended 


that medicines were matter, and we were matter, - 


. If he discovered a certain remedy cured a 
patient, in a certain condition, he administered the 
remedy to others in like condition. It was the prov- 
ince of the members of the Institute to build up 

and not tear each other down. 


t year. 

Dr. Dake, coairmen, then took the floor and de- 
fended the papers presented by the Bureau, and chal- 
—- criticism when they were printed and ex- 
amined. 


The chair announced the following chairmen for 
the coming year: Dr. Brown, chairman of the Bureau 
of Psychological Medicine ; Prof. A. C. Coperthwaite, 
= Iowa City, chairman of the Bureau of Materia Med- 


Dr. Henry M. Smith, of New York, chairman of the 
Committee on Medical Literature, submitted a verbal 
report, and recommended that the proceedings of the 
Institute be issued immediately in pamphlet form, and 
that the Bureau reports be issued in separate pamph- 
lets, in order that they may not be too bulky. 

Dr. J. J. Mitchell, Chairman of the Committee on a 
Homeopathic Dispensatory, submitted a report, as 
follows: 

The chairman of the committee, to whom was re- 
ferred the mattér of a dispensatory, would respectfully 


rt: 

That in August last, after the meeting in June, 1879, 
he was apprised of the appointment of the following 
committee upon that subject, viz: 

John J. Mitchell, M.D., Newburgh, N. Y. 

T. F. Allen, M.D., New York. 

H. M. Smith, M.D., New York. 

F. E. Boerike, M.D., Philadelphia. 

C. Hering, M.D., Philadelphia. 

R. J. McClatchey, M.D., Philadelphia. 

8. Lilienthal, M.D., New York. 

Upon the application of the chairman, Dr. H. M. 
Smith, of New York, immediately forwarded the 
manuscript of the dispensatory, which has been in 
charge of the committee for a number of years. 

Upon examination it was found to be contained in 
seven large scrap-books. In these were pasted slips 
of history (botanical and chemical) of pharmacy, and 
notices of studies and provinys arranged under the 

harmaceutical names of the various om in alphabet- 
cal order, the whole number included being about 
250. Notices of the studies and provings have been 
gathered from most of our standard publications, and 
from the foreign and domestic periodicals. 

In the devariment of pharmacy many of the drugs 
have their manner of preparation very fully and 
thoroughly presented, but in regard to very many 
others, probably amajority, it is entirely absent. Most 
of this work has been .done by Dr. H. M. Smith, of 
New York. 

The botanical history of the various herbs, etc., has 
been furnished by Prof. T. F. Allen, M.D., of New 
York, and, though not complete, is probably the 
nearest to completion of any of the departments of the 
work. 

The chemical history of the metals and other chem- 
ical substances closes with the report made some four 
years ago by the chairman of your committee upon 
about one-half of the substances of this nature named 
in our Materia Medica. 

The work of Dr. Dunham is seen in the research as 
to history, the provings, and the studies of the various 
substan@es. 

There is no general introduction; no general rules 


for pharmaceutical operations; no tables of 
anti ; no record of duses, and in fact 


letter, with those members ma 

om he had reason to suppose he 

could obtain assistance. He either received no replies 

to these requests, or they were of such a character ag 

to forbid his placing any reliance upon the members 
of the committee for essential aid in the matter. 

Such being the case, and realizing the very great 
labor that would be required to place the MSS. of the 
dispensatory before the Institute in a form that would 
be at all creditable to it, the chairman did not feel it 
incumbent upon him to assume the burden of the 
work, with all its responsibility; neither, indeed, did 
he deem it proper for him to do +o. 

The manuscript is now in the hands of the chair- 
man of the committee, and subject to the order of the 
Institute. 

He would suggest that, in his opinion, there are two 
courses open to the Institute, by either of which its 

st. By placing the . in the hands of the co 
of the “U, 8. Homeopathic 
lished by Duncan & Bros., 1878, giving him authority 
to use such matter as may be new and useful, in a new 
— of pa work ; or, 

2d. To delegate the entire work to a comm 
one, who shall be ordered to report the MSs. ae 
at the next session of the Institute in 1881. 

It is the opinion of the chairman of your committee 
that only in one of these two ways can the wishes of 
the Institute be complied with, and this great need in 
our be 

All of which is most respectfully submitted. 

Dr. Talbot, of Boston, said year after year the sub- 
ject of a dispensatory has been left in an incompleted 
state. Twelve years of incubation was sufficient, and 
he moved the subject be indefinitely postponed. ’ 

Dr. Duncan, of Chicago, and Dr. Ballard, of the 
same city, defended the dispensatory. The latter said 
it was impossible to depend on the drugs furnished 
by any two pharmaceutists, and he hoped some action 
would be taken to furnish a standard dispensatory for 
the profession. 

The Bureau of Clinical Medicine, of which Dr. 
Pearson, of Washington, D. C., was chairman, had 
selected as the subject for papers and discussion 
“Scarlatina.” Dr. Cook, of Chicago, to whom was 
assigned the “ History, Etiology, and Varieties” of 
the disease, ngt being present, his place was filled by 
the chairman, who read a short paper touching these 
points. He said there was but little to be found in 
medical literature concerning the history of the dis- 
ease; that it was known to Sydenham over 200 years 
ago, and that he spoke of it as being “ nothing more 
or less than a moderate efflorescence of the blood 
(whatever this may he) caused by the heat of the pre- 
ceding summer,” although he had previously stated 
that i, might occur at anv season of the year, leaving 
us to set‘ie this incongruity as best we may. That a 
pestilence described by St. Cyprian over 1,600 years 
ago was very probably malignant scarlet fever. That 
the disease occurs in all countries, though forty years 
ago it was said to be unknown in Australia. “The 
cause of its appearance was, like that of all other 
zymotic diseases, incomprehensible. Long before the 
discovery of vaccination, the animal origin of cutane- 
ous diseases had its advocates, and since, we have had 
the malarial, the electrical, the gaseous, the atmos- 
pheric, the fungus, and the germ theories, each of 
which would serve its advocates as long as it was 
found applicable to any given case; that “germs” 
seemed now to be heid responsible for all contagious 
diseases, and from the confident way in which some 
physicians talked of them, one might infer that in 
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poisons or 

he general 

work of a dis; ensatory is as yet untouched. 

cover certain changes that formed data for future 
Dr. _ of Washington, in referring to the| 
papers said they were a great improvement on those 
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some localities they are at times so plentiful as to be 
gathered and measured out like clover seed, by the 
peck, and yet the doctor asserted that no man had 
ever seen one as a tae pe | cause outside of the 
diseased organism; and if at all inside, or anywhere, 
only after the disease had become developed, making 
it probable they were more a result than a cause of 
disease. When will we cease to follow the blind lead 
of the allopath in mistaking effect for cause? And 

et there must be a cause, or a combination of causes, 
‘or every effect. But in this case can the microsco 
detect it? Can the finest chemical test reveal it? 
This cause is not alone atmaspheric ; the condition of 
the system undoubtedly has much to do with it; and in 
this, as with everything else in nature, whenever con- 
ditions are favorable, you witness certain results. 
That the disease is highly contagious there couid be 
nodoubt. The Doctor gave an instance where he 
had carried the contagion six miles to his own chil. 
dren, and yet he thought sporadic cases must originate 
in some other way. That where the proper condi- 
tions for its development existed the result would be 
scarlet fever, and that these varying conditions not 
only gave rise to the disease, but to its varieties, the 
distinguishing features of which it was unnecessary to 
describe to a convention not composed of medical 
students or raw recruits, but of veterans who had met 
and conquered this hydra, not as the fabled Hercules 
is said to have overcome the serpent of Lerna, by cauter- 
izing its mutilated necks with fire-brands to prevent 
other heads from growing, but with the invisible, in- 
domitable, homeopathic agent that is as potent to 
cure as was the impalpable cause to produce it. The 
aper concluded by describing a very malignant and 
atal type of disease called by the physicians of Wash- 
iugton scarlet fever, about the nosology of which the 
writer was not fully satisfied; it more nearly resembled 
spotted fever, but lacked many of the characteristics 
of that disease. 

Dr. Lilienthal, of New York, followed with a*paper 
on “The Diagnosis and Course of its Varieties, Pro- 
gress and Pathology.” 

Atan adjourned meeting of friends of Hahnemannian 
Homeeopathy, the following resolutions were adopted: 

“Whereas, We believe the organon of the healing 
art as promulgated by Samuel Hahnemann to be the 
only reliable guide in therapeutics; and 

“Whereas, This clearly teaches that homeopathy 
consists in the law of similars, the totality of the 
symptoms, the single remedy, the minimum dose of 
the dynamized drug, and these not singly but collect- 
ively; and ; 

“ Waseem, Numbers of professed homeopathists not 
Do | violate these tenets, but largely repudiate them; 
an 


“ Whereas, An effort has been made on the of 
such physicians to unite the homeopathic with the 
allopathic school ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the time has fully come when legiti- 
mate Hahnemannian homeopathists should publicly 
disavow all such innovations ; 

“ Resolved, That the mixing or alternating of two or 
more medicines is regarded as non-homeopathic ; 

“ Resolved, That in non-surgical cases we disapprove 
of medicated topical applications and mechanical ap- 
pliances as being also non-homeopathic; 

“ Resolved, That, as ‘ the best dose of medicine is ever 
the smallest,’ we cannot recognize as being hom«o- 
pathic such treatment as suppresses symptoms by the 
tonic action of the dru 

Resolved, That we 


im no sympathy in common 
with those physicians who would engraft on to home- 
opathy the crude ideas and doses of allopathy and 
eclecticism, and we do not hold ourselves responsible 
for their ‘ fatal errors, and failures in theory and prac- 


tice; 
“ Resolved, That, as some self-styled homcopathists 


have taken occasion to traduce Habnemann as a ‘ fan- 
atic,’ ‘ dishonest,’ and ‘ visionary,’ and bis teachings as 
‘not being the standard of homeopathy of to-day,’ 
that we regard all such as being recreant to the best 
interests of homeopathy. 

“ Resolved, That, for the purpose of promoting these 
sentiments and for our own mutual improvement, we 
organize ourselves into an international Habnemannian 
association and adopt a constitution and by-laws.” 

A society was organized by the adoption of consti- 
tution and by-laws and electing the following officers: 
P. P. Wells, of Brooklyn, president; T. F. Pomeroy, 
of Detroit, vice president; H. C, Allen, Ann Arbor, 
secretary and treasurer; E. W. Berridge, London, 
England, corresponding secretary. 


GYN ZCOLOGY. 


A sectional meeting of the Bureau of Gynecol 
was held Wednesday afternoon, at which over 1 
members were present. Dr. Reuben Ludlam, of Chi- 
cago, was unanimously elected president pro tem. A 

aper on “ Lacerations of the Cervix Uteri” was read 
y Dr. Biggar, of Cleveland. 

Wednesday evening was occupied by a grand recep- 
tion at the house of Dr. and Mrs, Danforth, and in the 
small hours a few became the guests of Dr. 8. Potter. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The subject of the publication of the paper of Dr. 
Berridge, of England, in the proceedings of the Insti- 
tute, laid on the table temporarily bate ge | morn- 
ing, was taken up on a motion of Dr. Smith, of Chicago. 
A very heated discussion sprang up, in the course of 
which it developed that Dr. Berridge was not a repre- - 
sentative of any English medical society,and it became 
apparent that the antipathy to him was not caused by 
the text of his paper. / 

Dr. Talbot.—I presume, Mr. President and ladieg 
and gentlemen, that there are many who were here 
and in attendance upon this session who were quite 
astonished when this morning they found an article, 
which was presented by Dr. Berridge yesterday, in 
full type in the Sentinel, and carrying with it certain 
sentiments and certain opinions which do great wrong, 
alike to this body alike to the physicians of America, 
alike and more than alike, more than all the rest, to 
one whose memory is indeed held dear by this Insti- 
tute—the heart of every one of its members throbbing 
at the mention of the name—when we find the state- 
mentin it which cast aspersions upon him, who was 
our honored president and our able co-worker. In 
that paper are these words: . 

“ Iver since that fatal error was committed, by one 
whose memory we nevertheless hold in honor, of pro- 
claiming ‘ absolute liberty in medical opinion and ac- 
tion,’ a change for the worse has taken place in our 
own ranks. Ever since that time the name of Carroll 
Dunham has been held to sanction every kind of em- 
piricism; forgetting that he himself in his teaching 
and practice was a true Hahnemannian, men have 
eagerly caught at his well-intentioned, though mis- 
taken, perhaps misunderstood words, and even banded 
themselves together to overthrow those that remained 
true to the teachings of the Muster.” 

Can such words as those go out from this American 
Institute as its sentiment? When at Chicago, as those 
who were present well remember, there were those 
there ready and trying to 


BREAK THIS INSTITUTE TO PIECES, 


and were proclaiming that there were only a few ho- 
maagetin, and all the rest were mongrels, Dr. Car- 
roll Dunham, with his ringing words, which stand 
upon our record like letters of gold, and have done 
more to the advance of homewopathy—true homeop- 
athy — than those of any other man that have ever 
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been 
after 


epoken, and now, after that man is dead, and | 
this Institute has mourned over him, to have 
such sentiments as that £ upon its records! Mr. 
President, I cannot stand here without objecting to 
them. 

Dr. Wesselhoeft, of ton, said: I desire to sa 
what I had no opportunity of saying yesterday. 
young physician from abroad was, by co , ad- 
mit to a seat on the platform, and proceeded to 
lecture the Institute on its ignorance of homeopathy, 
and its neglect to read the “ Organon,” This was 


NOT IN GOOD TASTE, 


and I object to the incorporation of that lecture in our 
transactions. Such accusations were successfull 
stamped out by the Institute. Dr. Berridge was ill- 
informed and advised—that is my apology for him. 

Dr. J. P. Dake, Nashville, Tenn., said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, the address of our distinguished guest from Eng- 
land, Dr. Berridge, comiug before the Institute in con- 
nection with the report of my bureau, I crave the in- 
dulgence of the Institute to say a few words, to go on 
record along with his words of counsel. I desire to 
ear for the information of all who have heard and all 
who may read the address in question, that in America 
the progress of our cause has been steadily and not 
slowly onward, that whatever hindrances have come 
in our way have not arisen from any spirit of excessive 
liberality on our part. Probably the greatest obstacle, 
so far as our course has occasioned any, has been an 
extreme construction placed upon the teachings of the 
master, and an excessive indulgence, on the part of 
some of our leaders, in measures 


OBNOXIOUS TO THE LEARNING 


and the experiences of the medical world. Dr. Ber- 
ridge is mistaken in the supposition that the modera- 
tion and liberality advocated in this body by the loved 
and lamented Dunham has been the cause of any 
weakness or delay in our onward course. No man 
in all America did more, in the same number of years, 
to‘further the interests of homeopathy than Carroll 
Dunham, Although vot given to hero-worship in this 
country, we do not fail to appreciate and defend the 
good name of those who, having wrought most nobl 
and successfully in life, now rest peacefully from all 
earthly labor. 

As to the study of Hahnemann’s writings, I venture 
to say that our practitioners ure as familiar with them 
as any medical men in the world. While esteeming 
the words of the master as explanatory of the new 
system of therapeutics in the day of its birth and the 
ras of its youth, we do not regard all his sayings as 

pfallible nor his tenets as everlasting. Under the 
fostering influences of freedom, and persuaded that, in 
matters of science, there can be no limits to progress, 
we are ever 

LOOKING FOR FRESH FACTS 


and new principles to guide our way in the field of 
ractice. We revere Hahnemann, we take his teach- 
ngs for what they are worth, but we do not accept | 
from him all the opinions held in his day, as priceless | 
treasures. As for the old school of medicine in this | 
country, we have no compromise with it. While there | 
is much common und for allopaths and homeo- | 
paths to occupy and cultivate together, we stand upon | 
our own field, a peculiar people, when we come to the 
application of medicines for the cure of disease, ac- | 
knowledging the law Similia as supreme and final. | 
We differ sometimes among ourselves as to the extent | 
of the field covered by that law, and as to the prepar- | 
ation and uses of remedies under its guidance; but we 
forsake not the banner, years ago planted upon these , 
shores, under which we have been gathered from the | 
devious ways of old physic, and under which our suc- | 
cessors shall ultimately possess all this goodly land. | 
We beg our distinguished guest to bear our hearty | 


greeting and best wishes to our colleagues beyond ‘the 
sea, 


Dr. Ober moved that the paper be laid u the 
table and the discussion thereon expunged the 
minutes, 

The consideration of the Bureau of Clinical Medicine 
was then taken up where it was left yw adjourn- 
ment Wednesday evening, the subject being “ Scarla- 
tina,” and Dr. Pomeroy, of Detroit, read a paper on 
“Contagious Nature of, Liability to, and Exemption 
from, as to Age and Previous Attack.” A paper was 

resented by Dr. J. P. Mills, of Chicago, on “ Dissimi- 
farity to ‘ar and Other Cutaneous Diseases ;” 
by Dr. O. P. Baer, of Richmond, Ind., on “ Belladonna 
and Other Propbylactics, and for What Varieties; In- 
fluence of Seasons, Climates, Etc;” Dr. Pippe, of Phila- 
— a paper on “The Treatment of the Varieties 
and Symptoms of Scarlatina.” 

Prof. Ludlum, of Chicago, offered a resolution that 
hereafter the annual meetings of the Institute shall 
consist of one general morning session daily, and that 
the afternoons be given to bureaus for sectional meet- 
in The resolution was made a by-law, 

Dr. Talbot, of Boston, offered a resolution endorsin 
the proposition of the homeopathic physicians o 
Great Britain for an international congress in London 
in July, 1881, which was adopted. 

The Chair announced the appointment of H. ©, 
Allen, of Ann Arbor, as chairman of the Bureau of 
Clinical Medicine. 

The Bureau of Microscopy and Histology was then 
called. Papers were read by Dr. J. Edwards Smith, 
of Cleveland, and Dr. C. Wesselhoeft. 

The special order—the election of officers—was then 
taken up. Dr, Talbot offered a resolution that the 
time a place of meeting for the Institute be referred 
to the Executive Committee, to meet in Milwaukee or 
New York city. 

Dr. Talbot, of Boston, nominated Dr. Dowling, of 
New York, for president, Dr. Franklin seconding the 
nomination. 

A division of the house wes then taken on a motion 
that the secretary cast the vote for Dr. Dowling. The 
motion prevailed on a two-thirds vote. 

Dr. Smith, of New York, protested. He demanded 
his right to cast his vote. He made a point of order 
that one dissenting voice was sufticient to negative the 
motion. 

The Chair overruled the point, and the secretary 
complied with the instruction. Dr. Dowling was 
then escorted to the platform, and spoke as follows: 

Mr. PrestIpENT, MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF Homaopatny: This is more than I ex- 
pected and more than I can bear. I appreciate the 
high honor you have conferred upon me, and in ac- 
cepting, pledge myself, ut the sacrifice of any personal 
interest, to work hard for the interests of the American 
Institute; for the advancement of homeopathy 
throughout this entire land, and abroad, too. When 
I look around me and see the venerable forms of these 
gray-headed veterans, who for more than a third of-a 
century have sat at your deliberations—men of my 
own age, old in the practice of our school—youn 
men, some of them graduates of the college which I 
represent, and, last, but not least, the ladies—God 
bless them!—the enthusiastic, hardworking women 
practitioners [tremendous applause], and think that 
with a united voice they have elevated me to this ex- 
alted position, my heart, for my own sake, for m 
wife’s sake, for my children’s sake, goes up in gratitude 
to God. I know myself far better than you know me 
and if in the administration of this high office I shali 
make mistakes, rest assured they will not be from the 
want of a desire to do right, but will be simple errors 
of judgment, emanating from a desire to do justice to 
all. As the steel once touched by the magnet always 
turns in the same direction, so my heart, which has 
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been touched by your confidence, your friendship, will 
always turn toward each and every one of you. [Ap- 
lause.] Again, from this heart, which is full to over- 
I thank you. 
The other officers were elected as follows: Dr. J. 
Breyfogle, of Louisville, Ky., vice-president; Dr. J. C. 
Burger, of Pittsburgh, general secretary; Dr. J. H. Mc- 
Clelland, of Pittsburgh, provisional secre ; Dr. E. 
M. Kellogg, of New York, treasurer; Dr. F. R. Me- 
Manus, of Baltimore, chairman; and Drs. R. B. Rush 
of Ohio, J. R. Leonard of Ohio, D. 8. Smith of Chica- 

,and P. G. Valentine of St, Louis, members of the 

rd of Censors. 

The Committee on Foreign Comaaies, Dr. C. 
P. Alling chairman, then read a number of letters and 
reports from abroad. ‘ 

he Bureau of Obstetrics was then taken up, and 
George B. Peck, Jr., of Rhode Island, read a list of 
apers received by the bureau, and Prof. Foster, of 
Chicago, read a brief paper, favoring the use of forceps 
in labor, and illustrating his subject with diagrams 


and instruments. 
(To be Continued.) 


THE NATIONAL MEDICAL LIBRARY. 


Medical men will be glad to know that the first 
volume of the index catalogue of the National Medi- 
cal Library, a work which has been in course of pren- 
aration nearly twelve years, is now in the hands of the 

rinter. ‘The second volume will follow without de- 
ay. The completed work will make about ten vol- 
umes, royal octavo, of 1,000 pages each, and notice is 
given that only a limited number of copies will be 
available for distribution ; probably not more than 
enough to supply the various public libraries, and those 
rsons who have been large contributors to the | 
brary. The public printer will, however, supply all | 
who may order in advance and remit the cost of pub- 
lication, estimated at $2.50 a volume, with 10 per cent. 
added, according to law. 


is frequently evinced at meetings of the different med- 
ical associations, in the periodical literature of the 
profession, and by thousands of minor indications both 
in the halls of instruction and in the walks of daily 
life. On the 22d of December, 1879, Dr. Frederick F. 
Moore, of Harvard University, read a remarkably 
liberal and instructive paper before the Cambridge 
Society for Medical Improvement, which was an argu- 
ment against that dogmatism which rejects truth be- 
cause it was discovered outside of the regular creed. 
At the recent meeting of the American Institute of 
Homeeopathy, held at Milwaukee on June 15th, the 
address of a physician was rejected by a large major- 
ity of the members because it advocated a strict adhe- 
sion to the laws of medical practice laid down by 
Hahnemann, and condemned that spirit of liberty that 
permitted the use of any but “ orthodox” remedies. — 


Graphic. 


A COMMITTEE, partly Parliamentary and partly de- 
partmental, has been appointed in England, to con- 
sider the present condition of the treatment of the 
insane, and whether the State should assume the entire 
charge and expense of the support of the insane and 
the maintenance of the asylums. It is urged in behalf 
of this suggestion that if all lunatics were under State 
control it would be comparatively easy to have hospi- 
tals adapted to every variety of insanity, and each 
patient could be sent to the best one suited for his or 
her malady. They would, by this means, have better 
surroundings and treatment, and stand a better chance 
of recovery. The committee will also inquire into the 
method of confining lunatics charged with or convicted 
of crimes. —Graphic. 


Tue sixteenth annual session of the Homeeopathic 
Medical Society of Pennsylvania will be held at Eas- 
ton, Pa., September 8, 1 Arrangements have been 


| made with the proprietor of the United States Hotel, 


Mr. Samuel Hayden, to entertain the members and 
their friends. The meetings of the society will be held 


The work is much more than its title indicates, being, 
in fact, a key to medical literature everywhere, ar- | 
ranged for convenient reference both to subjects and 
authors. It will thus become an index to every phy- | 
sician who owns a library, as well as to the medical | 
portion of the public libraries in his neighborhood. 

The National Medical Library is now the largest 
distinctively medical library in the world, having 
grown from about 1,800 volumes at the close of the 
war, to more than 50,000 bound volumes, and 60,000 
pamphlets, with complete files, for a long series of 

ears, of nearly all the medical periodical publications 
y the world. The library now occupies one floor of 
the old Ford's Theatre Building. It has outgrown its 


quarters, and is about as badly crippled for want of | 


room as the library of Congress. 

Plans have been drawn for a new library building 
to be made of brick, and to cost $250,000, and the 
matter will be urged upon the attention of Congress 
at its next session, and the effort made to secure an 
appropriation for the preliminary work upon the new 
building. The library is of inestumable value to the 


medical profession everywhere. 


THERE is « movement on fvot to bring together the 
foremost men of the medical profession of the United 
States and Canada in a“ Free National Convention ” 
at Chicago, on the 24th of August. The object is to 
do away with sectarianism in medicine, and to estab- 
lish « new code of ethics for physicians. It is an 
organized effort to remove the barriers that exist be- 
tween the different schools, and to obliterate the present 
antagonism of “ pathie’s.”” That there is a widespread 
desire for a free and amicable discussion of many vital 


| cuiefly from wells, an 


in one of the parlors of the hotel. The members are 
respectfully urged to be present. Physicians who are 
not members are cordially invited to meet with us. A 
pleasant and profitable session may be expected. For 
further particulars, address Dr. H. Detwiller, Easton, 
or the corresponding secretary, Dr. R. E. Caruthers, 
107 Arch Street, Allegheny City, Pa. 


Dr. Moses T. RunNeLs has been thoroughly exam- 
ining the water supply of Indianapolis, Ind., which is 
finds it filled with animalcule 
and totally unfit for use. 

N. Y. Opnruatmic Hosprray.—Report for June, 
1880: Prescriptions, 3,359; new patients, 374; resident, 
5; average daily attendance, 130 ; largest, 181. 

Cuas. Deapy, M.D. Resident Surgeon. 


Dr. José J. Navarro, late of Santiago de Cu 
has located at 335 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn. 


Drs. W. O. and R. E. McDonap have removed to 
49 W. 45th Street, N. Y.; Dr. E. B. Cushing, to Lynn, 


| Dr. Ricuarp Hvueues, has resigned the chair of 


Materia Medica in the London School and Dr. Alfred 
C. Pope has been selected to fill it. 


Dr. Sam’. A. Jones has resigned the chair of Mate- 
ria Medica in Michigan University. 


Tue semi-annual meeting of the State Society will 
be held in Brooklyn City 


Sept. 7 and 8, ‘ 


questions by practitioners of the old and new schools 


